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HENRY GEORGE MOON. 


By J. C. McALLISTER. 


** Beautiful flowers seemed to be a symbol 
of his life; for he loved them, he knew them, 
and he was like them—full of beauty, sensi- 
tive, patient, and most lovable.” 


—T. Stir_inc LEE. 


held an exhibition of the works 

of the late Henry George Moon, 
which has come as a delightful revela- 
tion to critics and public alike, and one 
of the former confesses that the tardy 
discovery of his art is not very creditable 
to critical insight. But Henry Moon 
during his lifetime neither sought nor 
desired fame, preferring to work quietly 
and sincerely, regarding publicity as a 
stumbling-block, rather than a stepping- 
stone, to the one striving to produce 
great work. Temperamentally, he dis- 
liked exhibitions, and though he was 
well-placed in the Royal Academy, and 
in other galleries, the influence of oppos- 
ing subjects, the fighting of different 
schemes of colour and scale, were con- 
trary to his nature, and so his work was 
rarely seen by the public. Thus, it is 
not to be wondered at that his name is 
not more widely known, and that Henry 
George Moon is only now beginning to 
occupy his rightful place amongst our 
best English landscape painters. From 
the first he was held in high esteem 
amongst his brother artists and connois- 
seurs, not only on account of his gifted 
powers, but for his lovable personality, 
which made a lasting impression on all 
who had the privilege of knowing him. 


- HE Fine Arts Gallery have recently 


Henry Moon was born on the 10th of 
February, 1857. His earliest home was 
situated on the very spot where the 
Alexandra Palace was afterwards built. 
He was placed at Dr. Bell’s school, at 
Barnet, and at St. Martin’s School, and 
the Birkbeck for Art, where he gained 
many prizes. Mr. Stirling Lee, the 
sculptor, was at the same school at 
Barnet, and he recalls in his reminis- 
cences the day Henry Moon was sum- 
moned from the playground to go to the 
headmaster. He clearly remembers the 
curious mysterious silence which fell 
upon the boys when the news spread (it 
almost seemed without any visible mes- 
senger) that Moon’s father was dead, 
and that he was to go home. This sad 
event proved one of the most important 
influences in shaping his career. Being 
a member of a large family it was 
decided that he should begin work in a 
solicitor’s office, and he entered into a 
very different phase of life, which was 
full of difficulties and uncongenial duties 
to the soul of the artist. A lover of the 
country and of Nature in every beau- 
tiful aspect, Henry Moon must have 
secretly rebelled against the sordid and 
dreary routine of his daily life in bus- 
iness. Many a slighter nature would 
have been hopelessly discouraged from 
following art during the years which 
followed, but he was too great to allow 
circumstances to overcome him, besides 
being too much of an artist to do any- 
thing, eventually, but paint, and his 
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whole nature turned to Art as the flowers 
turn to the sun. Those who knew him 
well at this period of his life, speak of 
his strong quiet determination in pur- 
suing the art he loved so well. He used 
to sketch on Hampstead Heath on sum- 
mer mornings and evenings, walking for 
miles and miles, untiringly, besides 
studying at the London schools, in all 
his spare time. 

When he was about twenty years of 
age, his opportunity came. ‘The Editor 
of a publication called The Garden, 
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work, for no one understood better the 
inner life and beauty of flowers, and his 
lasting impressions of them in art are 
unequalled and can never die. One can 
imagine with what satisfaction and joy 
he turned to this new occupation, and 
his beautiful work reveals the pleasure 
he felt. Some people who admire his 
landscapes regret that he should have 
spent so much time on flower painting for 
reproduction ; but those who remember 
what the standard of floral studies used 
to be can only be grateful that he be- 
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ON THE OUSE, BLANDON. 


advertised for an artist who could draw 
flowers from nature, and, as he des- 
cribed it, a tall, rather dark youth came 
to see hint, looking more like a Celt than 
a Londoner.. The sprig of azalea given 
him to draw was brought back, very 
gracefully done, and this led to Henry 
Moon giving up his post and coming to 
work for The Garden magazine, 
which brought him nearer to the lovely 
things of Nature, and of plant life in 
particular. It was very fitting that he 
should have undertaken this class of 


queathed such a precious legacy to the 
world as these, besides the landscapes. 


Before the days of The Garden 
plates, it was considered necessary to 
exaggerate the drawing of flowers, and 
artists who worked for publications were 
required to conform to a false florist’s 
ideal, which time and convention had 
firmly established. It consisted mainly 
of a huge cauliflower and circle. It was 
The Garden’s mission to break away 
from this wrong view by representing 
things as they really were, and they 
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never deviated from this principle, no 
matter who was displeased. 


Upon 


Henry Moon, therefore, devolved the 
important task of creating a renascence 
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in flower painting for reproduction. His 
floral pictures were never diagrams, but 
living studies, full of tender and ex- 


quisite feeling. The same great quali- 
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ties are seen in his pencil sketches, which 
strike one as imbued with such certainty 
and tender feeling for form, that one 
does not miss the colour. One simple 
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little sketch of primroses and leaves con- 
veyed to the writer’s mind, more than 
anything else, how easily and naturally 
the true artist works, without manner- 
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NEAR HICKLING, NORFOLK. 


isms or formula, and with methods en- 
tirely his own. 

Those who saw Henry Moon at work 
declared it seemed simplicity itself. 
First as to the grouping and arrange- 
ment of his subject. He used to take 
great care to put the shoot into its 
natural position, and then to fix the 
flowers securely, exactly in the way they 
were to be drawn, unlike many flower 
painters, who try to arrange their com- 
position as they proceed with it. He 
never overcrowded his flowers, like 
Fontin Latour, or overcoloured them. 
His outlines were the slightest, indicated 
rather than completed, and were often 
done with a brush dipped in local colour, 
or, in the case of white flowers, with a 
few lines, and touches of apple green. 
The outlines were then filled in with a 
full brush of the predominant colour. 
His knowledge and experience of wet 
colours enabled him to gauge the exact 
effect they would have when dry on the 
paper. The outline rightly suggested, the 
blot-colouring was laid in with a firm 
hand, whilst its drying was watched and 
regulated with infinite patience, light- 
ened by a touch of a damp brush here, 
and deepened with a touch of colour 


there, until the form and curl of the 
petals, with their gloss and sheen, grew 
up before one’s eyes. When the draw- 
ing had dried out, the finishing touches 
were given, the model flowers still before 
him, and the result always struck the 
observer as far in advance of what could 
have been expected from such apparently 
simple means. Subtle in grouping and 
simple in form and in colour, his work 
commended itself to the best methods of 
modern colour printing, but the public 
rarely saw the full beauty of his draw- 
ings, for under the happiest circum- 
stances, the limitations of even the best 
colour printing prevents the most deli- 
cate part of an artist’s work from being 
disclosed. 

He drew for The Garden for 
many years, and no such fine illustrator 
of Orchids has ever been known. 
The plates for the standard work on 
‘““Orchids,’’ brought out by Mr. 
Sander, were all executed by Henry 


Moon, as well as examples of the 
finest and rarest plants. 
He was a member of the Gilbert 


Sketch Club in 1884, and here he met 
Sir Frank Short, R.A., a close friend- 
ship being formed, which lasted through- 
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out his life. They had much in common. 
Both men the same age, both trained for 
the same profession, and both abandoned 
it for art. Henry Moon’s landscapes 
were entirely in water-colours at that 
time, and Sir Frank Short says, ‘‘ 1 well 
remember the influence those carefully 
studied and artistically seen tree draw- 
ings had upon the rest of the students 
at the Sketch Club. They live in my 
memory as broad and luminous schemes 
of colour, with somethifg of Corot in 
their feeling, and with perhaps a closer 
rendering of the form.”’ 

Henry Moon’s criticisms were very 
instructive and illuminating. He was 
often requisitioned in this capacity by 
such Societies as the London Sketch 
Club, the Langham, the Gilbert Garret, 
and others. Many young artists owe 


him a debt of gratitude for his unfailing 
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help. He used to laugh at the idea of 
classing artists as botanical; he never 
limited himself to any one line of art, 
maintaining it was the same problem 
throughout and, given “‘ the spark of 
Nature’s fire,’’ and trained hand, art 
was all the same in kind. He painted 
with an entire absence of restraint and 
freedom from affectation, his task being 
to manifest a beautiful phase of nature, 
and he sought the things of Nature 
which change in the open air, daily, with 
renewed vision. Though his chief works 
were landscapes, he sometimes painted 
portraits. A friend who sat to him as 
well as to Carolus Duran, the chief of 
the French Academy in Rome, said the 
portrait by Henry Moon was the finer. 

He was a great walker, and would 
think nothing of going twenty miles to 
make the most careful studies of trees, 
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flowers, and plants. His favourite spot 
was Epping Forest, and he knew and 
painted the country all round East Berg- 
holt and Essex, besides the Norfolk 
Broads. Strongly influenced by Corot, 
his love of willows and poplars, with 
their silvery grey-green tones of diffused 
luminosity appealed to him, but he was 
impressed with the great qualities of 


other painters, Boudin, for instance, 
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critics agree that he is greatest in the 
simplest of all his subjects. ‘‘ Holywell, 
Huntingdonshire,’’ is an example of 
this, being just a group of low-roofed 
thatched cottages, a stream and some 
grassland, yet it is full of vivid vital 


interest. ‘‘ The Outlook, Palling, Nor- 
folk,’’ shows what he could do with a 


subject that has little to recommend it 
to a superficial observer. Indeed, many 
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Constable, Gainsborough, the Brabizon 
School generally. Yet though other 
visions appealed to him, he was always 
individual in all that he did, and the day 
is not far distant when Henry Mooni’s 
pictures will be sought for as eagerly 
as any of the great landscape painters 
of the English and French Schools 
to-day. 

His tree pictures are charming, but 


a good artist would have perceived 
nothing in it, but those who know this 
spot with an intimate knowledge wish 
that they could have seen it with the 
insight now revealed by this picture, and 
thus the duty of unfolding to others the 
possibilities which can be seen in Nature 
devolve upon the great artist. ‘‘ Near 
the Lock, Dedham,’’ shows the refine- 
ment of poetical feeling so characteristic 
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THE LOCK, DEDHAM, SUFFOLK. 


From a Painting by Henry George Moon. 
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of all his work, and ~ Evening, Stan- 
boro’, Hatfield,’’ reminds one of Corot in 
the tones of the trees. ‘The photographs 
convey the rare peacefulness and charm 
of a composition at once broad and sim- 
ple and full of dignity, but the beauty of 
the grey-green trees, luminous colour, 
and atmosphere must be seen tto be 
realised. ‘‘ Snow, St. Albans,’’ shows 
a different aspect of Nature, which ap- 
peals to the heart as well as to the 
imagination. In the big luminous qual- 
ity of his skies, one can feel the atmos- 
phere, even the wind which sways the 
branches of the trees, as inf the ‘* Road 
with Willows,’’ with its broad expanse 
of clouds, uncertain whether to rain or 
not. 

He married the only daughter of 
Mr. Sander, of St. Albans, and left two 
sons and a daughter. His whole heart 
was in his work, and he worked almost 
to the last. He was stronger physically 
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than most men, an ardent fisherman, a 
great walker, athletic in his activity, and 
one of simple cultivated tastes, who 
thoroughly enjoyed life. Such vigour as 
he possessed might well have led his 
friends to prophesy a long life for him. 
He could ill be spared, and he had a 
great future before him, but he was 
struck down with a fatal illness. 


‘* Three things there are Eternal in their 


worth: 

Love, that outreaches to the humblest 
things, 

Work, that is glad in what it does and 
brings, 

And Faith, that soars upon unwearied 
wings. 


Secure the powers that on this trio wait. 
Supreme their conquest over Death and 
Fate— 
Love, Work, and Faith, these three 
alone are great.”’ 

















“LA MOQUEUSE.” 


By W. A. ATKINSON. 


TOM: R-RIGBY - 


T was bewitching. 
I indignation and contempt, I could 
not take my eyes off it. Rightly, 
indeed, had its author named it ‘‘ La 
Moqueuse.’’ The little plaster bust 
positively flaunted itself before our 
eyes, and the mocking lips seemed to 
jeer at us, as we gazed entranced upon 
that woman’s face, instinct with de- 
rision. It was a caricature to some 
extent, but the likeness was unmistak- 
able. Although I had not seen her for 
six years Or more, not Since my student 
days in Paris, I recognised Marie 
Laubaine at once. 

‘** Conrad,’’ I said, turning 
companion, ‘‘I should smash _ this 
thing to atoms. Shall I do it for you?”’ 

‘*No, I think not,’ he said. ‘I 
was tempted to do that when it was 
first unpacked. But the thing is so 
clever. There is genius, devilish 
genius,.in it. No, I think not.’ 

“* But whose work is it?” I asked. 

‘*T know no more upon that point 
than this tells me,’’ he replied, pointing 
to a few incised letters on the shoulder 
of the bust. 

For the first time I examined them 
carefully. They were ‘‘ F.Ry.,’’ the 
usual working signature of myself, 
Frank Ridgeway, when a student. In 
a moment I recalled the seemingly cold 
manner in which Conrad Merrivale had 
received me in his studio. 

** You cannot suspect me of such a 
cruel and cowardly act; I hope?’’ I said 
to him. 

He looked at me with that calm and 
massive composure which I remembered 
so well, though we had not met since 
we were fellow-students. 


In spite of my 


to my- 


** No,”’ he said, ‘‘ I cannot.”’ 

I seized his hand, and wrung it hard. 
I felt that 1 had had no such friend as 
he since the day we parted from each 
other because of this very girl, Marie 
Laubaine, ‘‘ la moqueuse.’’ She had 
passed me by light-heartedly to marry 
him. And now, only six years later, 
she had played him false, and had 
eloped with an unknown man. My dis- 
covery of the fact had brought about a 
hasty reconciliation. 

‘* Believe me,’’ I said with studied 
simplicity, ‘‘ I could not be guilty of 
this thing either in thought or deed. 
Whoever he may be who has thus 
studiously insulted you, he is my 
enemy, as surely as he is yours.’’ 

** IT can fully believe it,’”’ he said. ‘‘ I 
am at a loss to understand what pur- 
pose is behind this hideous gibe.’’ 

“‘It is a Parthian shot, a coward’s 
attempt to wound where he dare not 
fight,’’ I said. ‘‘ Let me, I pray you, 
destroy this fleering image; unless, in- 
deed, you would prefer to do it your- 
self.”’ 

““No,’’ he replied, somewhat em- 
phatically. ‘‘It is artistically clever 
in spite of its cruelty. No, I will put 
it out of my sight, out I would rather 
not destroy it.’’ 


‘“And you can form no opinion as 
to who is the perpetrator of this callous 
trick?’’ I asked, wishful, if possible, to 


share his heartache and to make an 


opportunity of showing my sympathy. 

‘“None,’’ he answered sadly. ‘I 
need not tell you, so facile as you are 
with pencil and brush, that this is the 
work of an expert artist. She ’’—he 
hesitated to speak her name—‘‘ was 
never an artist, and, thank God, was 
incapable of this.”’ 
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He pointed significantly at the taunt- 
ing bust. For some moments he 
seemed to hesitate. Would he take me 
further into his confidence? 

*“As for him,’’ he continued with 
sudden resolution, ‘‘ I know nothing of 
him. He may be an artist, but I do 
not think so.” 

‘““ Why?’ I asked, fearing that he 
might again retire within himself. 

‘** Could a man of such artistic ability 
subordinate his art to a purpose so 
crude, so unrefined, so dastardly?’’ he 
asked in return. 

“*Then you 
sioned?’’ I said. 

** I do,’’ he replied laconically. ‘‘He 
who has done me the greatest wrong 
that man can do to another has com- 
missioned a genius t> make this model, 
possibly to be reproduced in bronze, 
and has suggested La Moqueuse as an 
abstract subject. The modeller has 
taken advantage of an artist’s licence, 
while keeping in the main to the 
features of the original, perhaps a 
photograph.”’ 

‘*A good working theory,’’ I com- 
mented. I had already half made up 
my mind to probe the mystery to the 
bottom. Were not my own initials on 
the bust? Had the same scoundrelish 
ingenuity suggested that? 

** A theory only,’’ continued my com- 
panion. ‘‘I know absolutely nothing. 
From the day that she deserted me, 
leaving a note behind, telling me that 
her affections were set upon another, | 
have never seen her. Some flying 
rumours have reached me, but I have 
never investigated them. I know no- 
thing. I want to know nothing, unless 
it be that it is all a hideous nightmare, 
totally unlike the truth. I shall seek 
no divorce. She was my wife in the 
days when she was simple and un- 
deluded. She is still my wife, and may, 
perhaps, return to me in some moment 
of clear vision and true contrition. 1 
will not complicate matters by judicial 
proceedings. In the meantime I am 
wedded to my art.” 

His words and his manner revealed 
an intensity of patient sorrow. I waited 
some moments before I spoke. 


think it was commis- 


, 
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will 
not wish to have this jeering face daily 
and hourly before you.”’ 

‘* No, I will not destroy it,’’ he said, 
** but I will put it out of sight.’’ 


‘* Nevertheless,’’ I said, ‘* you 


** May I take it?’’ I asked. ‘‘I hate 
the thing, but it cannot produce in me 
the measure of bitterness which it will 
in you.”’ 

‘* Take it, if you wish,’’ he replied. 
‘** But do not destroy it. We know not 
what is in the future. Perhaps the 
sight of it may one day move her to 
contrition. Who knows?” 


Il. 

I have a fairly large circle of foreign 
friends, mostly members of the artistic 
profession. Among them there is none 
more intimate than that clever young 
Belgian, Paul Van Helder, who is now 
rapidly winning the distinction which, 
in the opinion of his fellow artists, he 
has long deserved. I made his 
acquaintance some years ago, when he 
was only a promising student, and 
rarely a year has passed since then 
that we have not met in our respective 
studios and submitted our work to 
mutual criticism. 

The first time he saw the bust of 
La Moqueuse’’ in my _ studio in 
Hamilton Square he was greatly im- 


ae 


pressed with its cleverness. He, of 
course, knew nothing of its inward 


cynicism, and as he stood before it he 
laughed lightly at its wonderful verve. 
He thought he recognised in it the 
technique of an old artist in Brussels, 
well known to the artistic fraternity of 
Antwerp, alike for his marvellous 
genius and for his reckless dissipation. 
I told him that I had obtained the bust 
from a friend, who was as ignorant as 
I was of the artist who had created it, 
and that we were both interested in 
his discovery. The more Van Helder 
examined the bust the more convinced 
he was that old Franz Homann, the 
dissipated artist of Brussels, had 
modelled it. 

I was not greatly surprised when, a 
few months later, Van Helder wrote 
me, asking me if I would send over the 
bust to a little exhibition of select 
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IN UTTER RECKLESSNESS SHE KNOCKED THE BUST OFF ITS PEDESTAL, 
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works of art, which was to be held in 
the Rue des Pélerins. Having obtained 
Conrad Merrivale’s consent, I had the 
model carefully packed and sent to Van 
Helder. It was not long before 1 re- 
ceived a letter from him telling me that 
he had ascertained that it was the pro- 
duction of old Homann. The old artist 
Rad died a few weeks before, but some 
of his relatives who had seen the bust 
in his garret-studio had recognised it 


again. At that point their knowledge 
ceased. They neither knew whether 
anyone had commissioned it, or to 


whom it had been disposed of. 


In the following week I ran over to 
Antwerp, and went round the exhibi- 
tion with Van Helder. It was a small 
but excellent collection, and I visited 
it many times, sometimes with friends, 
sometimes alone, while I remained in 
the city. It was not much patronised 
by the public, and frequently the rooms 
were almost deserted. 


I was coming out of the galleries 
one afternoon in September, when I 
paused on the landing of the stairs 
from which the rooms opened to ex- 
amine a little figure of bronze posed on 
a pedestal. As I stood with my back 
to the stairs I heard the voices of a 
gentleman and lady conversing as they 
came up the steps. The lady’s voice 
‘seemed somewhat familiar. It was a 
little petulant, and it was hard to 
imagine that it could ever have rippled 
with quip and merriment, but the tones 
and modulations were those of Marie 
Laubaine. I turned when the two had 
passed me, and a single glance con- 
firmed my surmise. She was a little 
more matronly, but otherwise the same 
piquant, modest Frenchwoman who had 
bewitched our too susceptible hearts 
with her gaiety and charm. Her com- 
panion seemed to be an equally typical 
Frenchman. 


I followed them into the room, hop- 
ing to obtain a better view of them, 
while pretending to inspect the pic- 
tures. They had not seen whether I 
was entering or leaving the exhibition 
as they passed me, and so my action 
excited no suspicion. I doubt whether 
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they had noticed me, for they were 
engaged in an animated conversation, 
in which I seemed to detect the 
smouldering of an altercation. They 
passed rather rapidly down one side of 
the first gallery, examining the pictures 
cursorily, and turned into a smaller 
room on the left. I followed as quickly 
as I could without, attracting their 
attention. The man had a sinister, if 
not, indeed, an evil, face, which in- 
terested and fascinated me. From the 
first room I watched them through the 
open door make the round of the lesser 
room, and pass onwards through 
another door to the left, which opened 


on a smail balcony overlooking a 
central hall the full height of the 
building. 


I suddenly remembered that on that 
balcony, in the full light of the central 
dome, stood the bust of ‘‘La 
Moqueuse.”” I was deSirous of seeing 
what effect the sight of it would have 
upon Marie Laubaine. Did she know 
it was there? Did she even know it 
existed? To have followed them out 
upon the balcony would have brought 
me close upon them, and I could not 
see them from the room through which 
they had passed. I retraced my steps 
hastily, and, passing across the land- 
ing, entered a room, where, shielded 
from observation myself, I could view 
all that transpired on the balcony. We 
were alone. 

At that moment Marie Laubaine 
caught sight of the bust. She gazed 
at it dreamily for a few seconds, then 
her face blanched, and an expression of 
almost tigerish ferocity passed over 
her features. She turned to the man 
by her side, and pointed with mingled 
anger and disdain at the mocking 
face. The effect which the sight of it 
produced upon him was horrible. His 
ugly face turned livid. She assailed 
him with a torrent of muttered words, 
spoken so low that none but him could 
hear them; while he shrugged his 
shoulders and spread out his hands, 
and seemed to make an emphatic dis- 
claimer. She raised her hand to strike 
him; then suddenly changed her mind, 
and, before he could prevent her, in 
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utter recklessness knocked the bust off 
its pedestal. There was a sudden flash, 
the crack of a loud explosion, and the 
clatter of fallen debris! 

I escaped that frightful . catastrophe 
without more serious injury than a cut 
upon my face inflicted by a piece of fly- 
ing glass. Marie Laubaine was killed 
upon the spot, and her companion died 
from his injuries two days later. The 
inquest revealed that he was a notorious 
adventurer, who was wanted by the 
police for his complicity in one or two 
anarchist plots, and the general opinion 
was that he had died by the accidental 
discharge of a bomb which he carried 


Ce 


with him at the time. I alone knew 
the truth, and for my own purposes, 
kept it from the public. The explosive 
had been concealed in the bust, and 
had lain there from the first, waiting 
only for a chance blow to fire it. Doubt- 
less it had been intended that Conrad 
should strike that blow, for what reason 
I have never been quite able to make 
out, though I think that his determina- 
tion not to sue for a divorce had some- 
thing to do with it. By what super- 
human self-restraint he resisted the 
silent taunts of ‘‘ La Moqueuse,’’ and 
thus escaped a tragic death, I can 
scarcely vet realise. 
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Winter on the Downs. 


By HERBERT HARPER. 


Upon the downs the early shadows fall, 
The winter twilight closes in apace, 


Unbroken silence 


place 


broods upon the 


Save for a plover’s sad infrequent call. 
The grass is withered and grey, and 


over all 


The clouds are grey, and hide the 
moon’s fair face. 
* The world is old,’’ I cried, ‘* and old 


the race; 


Death comes, with darkness for a 


fitting pall.’’ 


And yet—and yet the spring will come 


again, 


The birds be glad, the grass be very 


green, 


And all the clouds be routed from the 


sky. 


Winter hath power in every heart to 


4 reign, 


But through the darkest hours, un- 





guessed, unseen, 
The seeds of life God planted fructify. 
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And some other Memories of Acton and Ealing. 
By S. M. ELLIS. 


HEN once a London suburb is 
W invaded by the Army of Pro- 
gress—as represented by spec- 
ulative builders, aspiring ves- 
tries, prancing municipalities, and tram- 
way promoters—the changes effected in 
a few years in the aspect-and social con- 
ditions of rural, quiet localities are truly 
amazing; and for those persons who 
have known such districts before the 
Progressive invasion, it is fully possible 
to enact the regretful, reminiscent réle 
of ‘*‘ ancient inhabitant ’’ and laudator 
temporis acti when only half-way 
through the Psalmist’s allotted span. 

Some twenty years ago that portion of 
the highway from London to Uxbridge 
which lies between Acton-and Ealing 
was distinctly countrified, with a few fine 
old houses standing in large grounds; 
now it is lined with suburban villas and 
shops, past which rush motor "busses 
and clanging trams in never-ceasing 
noisy procession, where of yore one old, 
yellow horse-’bus wended its leisurely 
way from Acton to Ealing. Let us, in 
imagination, mount that long-vanished 
‘bus (whose driver’s vast hat was sug- 
gestive of even an earlier Wellerian 
mode) and note from its box-seat the as- 
pect of the route in those pleasant days 
we recall and regret. 

Starting from the North London Rail- 
way Station, at the junction of Church- 
field Road with Horn Lane stood, on 
the right, Acton House, a dull yellow 
brick mansion of the type so frequently 
erected in Middlesex at the close of the 
eighteenth century. It was formerly 
occupied by the Selbys and Kellys, 
Roman Catholic families, and a sub- 
terranean passage led from the house 
under Horn Lane, to an additional 
garden in King Street, whence access 
was obtained to a small house (on the 
site now occupied by the Post Office), 
aGapted for the purposes of a chapel. 

Horn Lane being off the route of the 
old ’bus, there is no excuse to expatiate 
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at length on its vanished charms, pre- 
eminent of which was the great garden 
wall—seventeenth century work un- 
doubtedly, of mellow red brick with 
fox gloves growing from the top 
—of Derwentwater House. The house 
itself was of more recent date, 1804, 
standing on the site of the original 
mansion built by Sir Henry Garway 
in 1638, and subsequently occu- 
pied by the Cromwellian General 
Skippon. Still later it was the residence 
of Lady Derwentwater, widow of the 
gallant Earl who sacrificed fortune and 
life for the cause of his King and cousin 
in 1716. Many long-established, pic- 
turesque traditions of the unfortunate 
Derwent water lingered about the place ; 
his body was said to be buried tem- 
porarily in the garden, pending removal 
to Dilston in Northumberland, and his 
headless ghost ‘‘ to walk.’’ House and 
garden and grave are gone, and in their 
place are small suburban dweilings— 
certainly the most unghostly situation 
the mind could picture—and it is best to 
believe that this brave spirit long ago 
found rest and oblivion. Springfield 
House, occupied for the last thirty-six 
years by Mrs. Stewart, has a vague trad- 
ition that one of Cromwell’s sisters once 
resided there. It is the only survivor of 
the old houses of Horn Lane. Gone is 
its neighbour, The Lodge, long the resi- 
dence of the Scott-Turner family; gone 
is Shalimar; and gone Friars Place, 
which in the early days of the nineteenth 
century one of its occupants, Dr. Robert 
Wake, found ‘* almost painfully lonely,”’ 
so remote and unfrequented were the 
country lanes of Acton.* Even about 
thirty years ago that portion of Horn 
Lane now covered by Shalimar Terrace 
and Nemoure Road was extremely rural. 
Here was a great meadow, fronted by 
fine trees and a raised footpath, divided 








*East Acton still retains its village aspect, with Green 
and Manor House, though the latter is ina sad state 
of decay. 
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by a hawthorn hedge from Horn Lane. 
The little house, now in pathetic ruins, 
opposite was occupied by Mrs. Payne, 
who had been housekeeper to Mr. Antro- 
bus, of Springfield Park adjoining—a 
truly beautiful sylvan estate before it 
was cut up for building purposes. 

A little way up Creffield Road on the 
left was a small farmstead—‘‘ Blake’s 
Farm ’’—reached by descending steps, 
where milk and eggs were to be had at 
any time. The residence of Springfield 
Park still stands, much altered, and was 
until recent years the home of the late 
Dr. Lingham, a medical man of the old 
school. The house was very small for 
such a large park, and the situation at 
an extreme corner of the estate was 
curious, as it practically adjoined The 
Steyne, a poor quarter of the village. 
The Steyne, however, was exceedingly 
p.cturesque before the ancient inns were 
rebuilt and its grass railed in and be- 
shrubbed, and even now some old red- 
tiled cottages preserve a memory of its 
former aspect. And so, passing the 
Rectory of 1728, we regain the High 
Street. And what a change is here. 
Gone all the ancient houses on 





the 
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left-hand side, Baxter's reputed 
dwelling and the Cock and Crown 
Yard .of dubious. notoriety (our 
local Clare Market) and all the quaint 
inns turned into alcoholic palaces! 
And the whole block of buildings, be- 
tween the Church and King Street, with 
the curious raised pavement and steps 
completely cleared away. Here is the 
foot of Acton Hill, and this long row 
of shops on the left have succeeded the 
houses and large gardens of Woodlands 
and The Oaks. The Red Lion, at the 
top of Acton Hill, wasa famous coaching 
inn in former days. Adjoining it was a 
large meadow, well remembered by 
those who were children twenty odd 
years ago as the location of Sanger’s 
Circus and other travelling shows. At 
the western boundary of this meadow 
stood East Lodge, then occupied by Mr. 
and Mrs. Beauchamp, and which was 
the early home of their daughter, Miss 
May Beauchamp, now the Countess von 
Arnhim, who, as the author of Eliza- 
beth and her German Garden and other 
delightful books, has won such a notable 
position in contemporary literary life. 
An earlier occupant of the house, about 
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1842, was Frederick Tyrrell, a cele- 
brated oculist. Both East Lodge and 
its neighbour, West Lodge, -have suc- 
cumbed to the crush of more modern 
bricks and mortar. 

On the right hand side of Acton Hill 
was Hill House, a square, white build- 
ing only recently demolished, and next 
to it The Elms, the only survivor of all 
the old houses that were situated be- 
tween Acton and Ealing. It is a stately 
building still, and, standing back from 
the noisy highway, seems to brood upon 
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oaks was metamorphosed into the resi- 
dential ‘‘ Twyford Avenue,’’ its entrance 
in the Uxbridge Road was truly rural; 
on the right was a large pond, belonging 
to The Elms, with swans; on the left was 
another pond, and then a_ beautiful 
stretch of meadowland—open country 
to Hanger Hill—whose fragrance in the 
hay-making season scented the whole 
stretch of highway. Yet another large 
pond, surrounded by white palings, and 
adjoining a market garden, was situated 
on the other side of the Uxbridge Road 
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THE STEYNE, ACTON, WAS ONCE PICTURESQUE. 


former occupants who played out the 
drama of life there, amid such different 
surroundings, in the days long gone. 
Formerly the extensive gardens of The 
Elms reached back to Springfield Park, 
and what looks like a Maze is marked 
in a map of 1741, when Sir Joseph 
Ayloffe was in possession. The house 
was also for some period the abode of 
the Wegg family, who gave their name 
to the adjoining Wegg Avenue, more 
familiarly and appositely known as Green 
Lane. Before this lane of lofty elms and 


(just before reaching Ealing Common 
station), and immediately facing this 
was the picturesque ivy-covered lodge 
giving admittance to Fordhook. 
Fordhook, which possessed some of 
the most interesting associations of this 
favoured locality, was probably first 
erected early in the eighteenth century, 
but its most memorable year was 1754, 
when it became the last home in Eng- 
land of Henry Fielding. Broken in 
health, a victim of asthma, gout, and 
dropsy, the once robust, dashing author 
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of Tom Jones in May, 1754, moved to 
Fordhook, the “‘ little house ’’ at Ealing 
he had taken on account of the salu- 
brious air of this district of Middlesex, 
then considered ‘‘ far superior to that 
of Kensington Gravel-Pits’’ (which 
comprised that portion of Notting Hill, 
by Bayswater, adjoining the north side 
of the Uxbridge Road). 

There seems to be no proof of the 
statement, made elsewhere, that [ield- 
ing wrote 
Amelia at 
Fordhook, 
for Mr. Aus- 
tin’ Dobson 
(himself long 
a resident of 
Ealing), who 
has so. in- 
du str iously 
studied and 
admirably re- 
corded Field- 
ing’s life, in- 
forms me 
that ‘‘he is 
first heard of 
at Fordhook 
in May, 1754, 
and that he 
left it on the 
26th June, 
1754. There 
is no evidence 
I know of 
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Sophia, and Allen, an infant of four 
weeks. The dying novelist made his 
Will at Ealing, and on June 26th, 1754, 
he set out on that sad last voyage to 
Lisbon, in the vain search for lost health, 
from which he was never to return. 
Fielding was only forty-seven years of 
age, but he bravely faced his fate and 
did not shrink from approaching death. 
The words, in his Journal of a Voyage 
to Lisbon, wherewith he recorded his 
farewell to 
Fordhook 
lave become, 
as Mr. Dob- 
son says 
classic, and 
co repeat 
them yet 
again cannot 
rob them of 
their pathos: 
Wednesday, 
June 26th, 
1754- 
**On this 
day, the most 
melancholy 
sun I had 
ever beheld 
arose, and 
found me 
awake at my 
house at 
Fordhook. 
By the light 


that he was of this sun, I 
at Ealing be- was, in my 
fore, though own opinion, 
he may have last to behold 
been there. and take 
He held some Photo by i Sie leave of some 
farm land... THE MANOR HOUSE, EAST ACTON. of those 


I think 


Amelia was written at the Bow Street 
of which it reeks.’’* 
At Fordhook, Fielding was sur- 


rounded by his daughter Harriet, his 
second wife, Mary Daniel, and her 
young children. These latter comprised 
William Fielding, then a boy of six, 





*Mr. Charles Jones, C.E., of Ealing, by means of the 
old parish rate books has established the fact that 
Fielding paid rates for Fordhook for one year from 
March, 1754. and that the place was presumably 
vacant in 1755 


creatures on 
whom I doated with a mother-like fond- 
ness, guided by nature and passion, and 
uncured and unhardened by all the doc- 
trine of that philosophical school where 
I had learnt to bear pains and to des- 
pise death. 


‘* In this situation, as 1 could not con- 
quer nature, I submitted entirely to her, 
and she made as great a fool of me as 
she had ever done of any woman what- 
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soever: under pretence of giving me 
leave to enjoy, she drew me to suffer the 
company of my little ones, during eight 
hours; and I doubt not whether, in that 
time, I did not undergo more than in all 
my distemper. 

‘* At twelve precisely my coach was 
at the door, which was no sooner told 
me than I kiss’d my children round, and 
went into it with some little resolution. 
My wife, who behaved more like a 
heroine and philosopher, tho’ at the 
same time the tenderest mother in the 
world, and my eldest daughter followed 
me; some friends went with us, and 
others here took their leave; and I 
heard my behaviour applauded, with 
many murmurs and praises to which I 
well knew I had no title; as all other 
such philosophers may, if they have any 
modesty, confess on the like occasions.”’ 

The coach rumbled away through the 
country to Acton and thence to London 
and Rotherhithe, whence the party 
sailed for Lisbon, and there, a little 
more than three months after the de- 
parture from Fordhook, Fielding died. 
He was buried at Lisbon. 

Before the following year, 1755, 
Fielding’s young family had been re- 


moved from Fordhook ; and it was, pre- 
sumably, after this date that the Atlee 
family—a name associated with Ealing 
for a very long period—acquired the 
property. In the south aisle of St. 
Mary’s Church, Acton, there is a tablet, 
bearing the family arms, inscribed as 
follows: ‘‘ In memory of those members 
of the Atlee family, of Fordhook, who 
are buried in the middle aisle of this 
church, this tablet is erected’ by 
descendants in America.’’ 

Fordhook was subsequently occupied 
by Sir A. Denton, Judge of Common 
Pleas; the Misses Crowcher (in 1811); 
and then by another very notable resi- 
dent, Anne Isabella, Lady Byron, widow 
of the poet. Lady Byron first resided at 
Hanger Hill, Ealing, probably in Han- 
ger Vale House, situated at what is now 
the south-west corner of the Golf Links. 
It was from here that she wrote her 
** Remarks,’’ dated February 19th, 1830, 
on Moore’s Life of Byron, which related 
particularly to her separation from her 
husband. The only child of the mar- 
riage, Augusta Ada, then aged fourteen, 
was, of course, with her mother, and the 
two removed to Fordhook, 1831-2. 
Here, then, it was that Ada Byron passed 
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her brief spell of happy girlhood. All 
too soon for her it came to an end, and 
in the after years of pain and trouble 
she must often have regretted the peace- 
ful Ealing days, in Fordhook and its 
beautiful garden. Ada Byron was mar- 
ried at the age of nineteen to Lord King, 
created, three years later, Earl of Love- 
lace. The ceremony was performed in 
the upstairs drawing-room at Fordhook, 
by special license, on July 8th, 1835, in 
the presence of the bride’s mother; her 
cousin, Lord Byron (the poet, her father, 
had been dead eleven years); Viscount 
Ebrington (afterwards second Earl For- 
tescue), the bridegroom’s uncle; the 
Hon. Hester and the Hon. Charlotte 
King, sisters of the bridegroom, and 
Lady Olivia Acheson (daughter of the 
second Earl of Gosford) who, no doubt, 
comprised the three bridesmaids. 

Lady Lovelace’s married life was sor- 
rowful, her death appalling. Of her 
last days Miss Mitford gives a terrible 
picture. 

**Ada, Lady Lovelace, died of a 
frightful form of internal cancer. 
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While she was dying her death of mar- 
tyrdom, Mrs. Sartoris (Adelaide Kem- 
ble) went to sing to her. Through the 
open door she saw poor Lady Lovelace 
crouching on her hands and knees, on 
the floor which was covered with mat- 
tresses, this being the only posture she 
could bear in her agony.’’ ‘This was at 
8, Great Cumberland Place, and the end 
came on November 29th, 1852, when she 
was but thirty-six. The funeral, Miss 
Mitford adds, ‘‘ was very ostentatious, 
escutcheons and silver coronals every- 
where—the taste of Lord Lovelace, and 
not Lady Byron’s, which is perfectly 
simple.’’ Lady Lovelace was buried at 
Hucknall Torkard in the same vault with 
Byron, although she had ‘* been brought 
up in entire ignorance of all that regards 
my father,’’ as she once told Colonel 
Wildman, the owner of Newstead 
Abbey, and she had never read a line of 
her father’s poems till towards.the end 
of her short life. 

Lady Byron remained at Fordhook 
after her daughter’s marriage. She was 
engaged in much philanthropic work at 
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Ealing, and was particularly interested 
in an Industrial School for Boys, which 
she founded in 1833 at Ealing Grove 
House. The large grounds of this es- 
tate stretched from Ealing Green to the 
Common, and here the pupils worked in 
a practical way at gardening and its 
allied labours ; others spent part of their 
working day with the village carpenters, 
shoemakers, and other tradesmen, to 
whom the boys were severally appren- 
ticed as their abilities or tastes sug- 
gested. In 1848, when there were about 
eighty pupils, the school was transferred 
to the headmaster, Mr. C. N.- Atlee, who 
carried it on in new premises (now known 
as Byron House, The Park) until his 
death in 1866. 

Lady Byron, who died in 1860, left 
Ealing in 1841, when Fordhook was 
purchased by Captain Tyrrell, R.N. 
(brother of Mr. Frederick Tyrrell, of East 
Lodge), the place remaining his resi- 
dence until his death in 1872. His 
daughter, Miss Elizabeth Tyrrell, be- 
came the wife of Mr. Hilliard, Vicar of 
Christ Church, Ealing, and his son, 
Captain Tyrrell, prominently associated 
with the early days of the Volunteers in 
the district, the next owner of Ford- 
hook, died there in 1887. His widow, 
subsequently Mrs. Mansel-Jones, was 
its last occupant; she left in..1902, and 
two years later this old house of many 
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memories was ruthlessly razed to the 
ground to make room for shops and 
villas. No attempt was made in the 
district to preserve Fordhook and ap- 
propriately adapt it to the purposes of a 
local museum and_ subsidiary public 
library, and no private benefactor came 
forward to save it for the public as, most 
happily, was the case with Hogarth’s 
House at Chiswick through the gener- 
osity of Colonel Shipway. So Ford- 
hook disappeared, and with it a visible, 
intimate link with two great names in 
English literature—Fielding and Byron. 

In these progressive days one must 
be thankful for qualified mercies, so it 
is pleasant to add that a few of the 
great houses which made Ealing and 
Acton notable in earlier years are still 
in existence. In particular, Gunners- 
bury Lane is scarcely changed; and 
East Acton yet retains its Green and 
other picturesque features—a quiet 
oasis off the bustling high-road, sur- 
rounded by that queer, indeterminate 
country which is so vividly pictured by 
Mr. Arthur Machen in the latter part 
of The Hill of Dreams. East Acton 
Manor House, though empty and sadly 
gone to ruin, is a beautiful example of 
a Jacobean residence; it might have 
been the very Covering End of Mr. 
Henry James when in repair: now it 
images The Haunted House of Hood. 
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Motherhood. 


By HERBERT HARPER. 


A gift by God’s good grace 
Thou art to me, my sweet; 
And gazing on thy face 
My life grows more complete. 
I learn from thy dear eyes 
The wisdom of the wise. 


My heart forgets its fear, 
And all the shadows pass, 
Through thee, O sweet and dear! 
I fade not, like the grass, 
Which greets the morning light 
And withers ere the night. 


1 fade not, through the years 
Thou’rt mine to hold and keep, 

To share thy joys and fears, 
E’en when I fall on sleep. 


Here or before God’s throne 
Thou art my very own. 





THE DISAPPEARANCE OF SYMONS. 


A Short Tale of the Service. 
By G. STANLEY ELLIS. 


RIVATE SYMONS had disap- 
peared. This was most discon- 
certing. Lieutenant Glanville 
sent for Private Polglase, the 

half-Burman. 

** Where’s Symons ?’’ asked the Lieu- 
tenant. ‘‘He’s never gone on the 
drink or deserted has he? I can’t 
stand anything going wrong with our 
people coming from our own home.’’ 

‘** Symons, sir,’’ said the dreamy-eyed 
semi-Oriental, ‘‘ never drinks too 
much. He’s no reason to desert and 
every reason not to with his deferred 
pay close in front of him if he likes to 
leave at the end of his twelve.”’ 

‘* Symons is not always reasonable, as 
he proved when he upset the priests so 
much over shooting the sacred pea- 
cock.”’ 

‘* That was for sport, sir. Symons 
would do anything for sport. He never 
saw fur or feather without longing to 
shoot it, or fish without longing to gaff 
it.”” 

‘** Perhaps he’s gone shooting or fish- 
ing now?”’ 

‘* Is it likely, sir, when by asking you, 
who have the same likings as himself, he 
can get what he wants in reason?’’ 

‘* Then where the dickens is he?’’ 

‘* My own feeling is, sir,’’ said Pol- 
glase calmly in a contemplative fashion, 
as if he were thinking it out, like Mr. 
Forbes Robertson doing the soliloquy in 
Hamlet, ‘‘ that Symons is dead.”’ 

‘* Dead! Why on earth should he 
be dead ?”’ 

‘* Three days Symons has been away, 
sir, without reason. Never before, 
since I have been in the Company, has 
he failed to be punctual at meals. If 
you’d sat at the table with Symons, sir, 
you’d know that, when he failed for 
three days to return to meals, he was 
dead.”’ 

‘* But he may have got into trouble of 
some sort and now be afraid to return.”’ 


‘* No, sir, Symons is not a nervous 
man. No amount of nervousness he 
might have would prevent his coming in 
for meals. Believe, me, sir. And you’ve 
done so much for Symons, that, if 
he had got into trouble he’d risk it and 
come back, relying on you to pull him 
through.”’ 

‘* I'll pull him through with a ven- 
geance if he gets back. But—er—don’t 
you think, Polglase, you might be able 
to find out something about him ?’’ 

Lieutenant Glanville had been im- 
patiently waiting for Polglase to make 
the offer. Polglase had been patiently 
waiting to be asked. 

‘** Well, sir, you see if I go down to 
the Bazaar in uniform, | can’t find out 
anything.”’ 

‘How do I know or care how you 
go down? I don’t want to know. 
Surely I’m the last whom you should 
tell how you are going down.”’ 

‘“* Quite so, sir. But supposing I get 
dropped on? It might be awkward for 
me, sir.”’ 

** Well—er—I'll 
Only find out.’’ 

So Polglase went down to the house 
of his cousin, the brass-worker, and 
spent his time in philosophical discus- 
sion on subjects which had no practical 
bearing for any living man, and which, 
in consequence, thoroughly suited his 
frame of mind—and smoking .a hubble- 
bubble, which he equally enjoyed. 

‘* And,”’ said he, after carefully lead- 
ing the conversation that way, ‘* touch- 
ing the reincarnations of which you have 
spoken so learnedly, and like a Pundit, 
I should much like to know whether you 
think a British soldier who dies in India 
is reincarnated out here or in England ?”’ 

‘** It depends,’”’ said Polglase’s cousin, 
pleased with the flattery to his learning 
and with the deference to his opinion on 
so obtruse a point, ‘‘ on the soldier, and 
whether his conduct in India or in 





see you through. 
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England to animals and -his fellowmen 
most merits praise or blame. Who is 
the soldier ?”’ 

‘*It is my friend Symons whom you 
have seen with me.”’ 

‘‘Is Symons dead? How unfortu- 
nate. How unhappy you make me!”’ 

‘* | think he must be dead,’’ returned 
Polglase lightly. ‘* He has been away 
from quarters three days.’’ 

‘* Much happens of which it is not well 
to speak,’’ said the brass-worker sen- 
tentiously. ‘‘ Yet all things are not 
hidden. But I know nothing. For all 
men’s money is good money to me. And 
I would offend none. Besides, the 
priests are powerful and have long arms. 
Those who go against them die 
suddenly.’’ 

An Englishman would have said, 
‘‘What the dickens are you driving 
at? Spit out what you know and get 
it over.” 

But Polglase knew the Oriental mind. 
Besides, as a half-Oriental himself, he 
did not care about the quick and direct 
methods. So he merely replied— 

‘‘ That is most true. Each man 
knows how to order his own affairs as 
may be best for him. You, especially, 
are a man of learning and great fore- 
sight.” 

‘* But,’’ said the brass-worker, after 
long inward contemplation in silence, a 
pull at his pipe, and the slow digestion 
of tobacco smoke and ideas, ‘‘if you 
would know anything of Symons, of 
whom I assure you I know nothing, and 
wish to know nothing, for the priests are 
no friends to him since he shot the sacred 
peacock, nor am I his friend since that 
evil deed, I should go to the Temple to 
enquire of the priests. But I should do 
no friend of mine so ill a turn as to say 
that he suggested such a thing.”’ 

After a proper interval Polglase took 
his leave. Such things take time in the 
East. You, who stand at your front 
door shivering, while your overcoated 
friend on the doorstep repeats at length 
the farewells he has already made at the 
fireside, show an impatience incompre- 
hensible to the Eastern. Polglase made 
his way to the Temple. Without stood 
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a fakir, his hair long and shaggy, one 
wasted arm held ever above his head 
with the fingernails growing into the 
palm. ; 

‘* Very ridiculous and impious,’ say 
my kind Christian friends. Remember 
St. Simon Stylites was a Christian and 
was sanctified. And there were others. 
But Polglase wasted no time on the 
fakir. A man so lost to his own earthly 
affairs would care less than nothing 
about the affairs of a heathen soldier. 
Polglase passed in and met a priest. A 
fine fat priest. Priests differ in face 
East and West. Not so in their figures. 
I know Anglicans and R.C.’s the picture 
of that priest. 

‘*T am a Burman from afar,’’ said 
Polglase. ‘‘ I seek to know news of an 
enemy of mine, one Symons, a British 
soldier.’’ 

‘** Why come to me?”’ asked the priest. 

‘‘The priests know everything and 
are friends to the poor in trouble,” 
whined Polglase. ‘‘ This man did me 
great injury and I look for him to kill 
him.”’ 


‘*Go away,’ 


’ 


, 


said the priest. ‘I 
know you. You are not a Burman at 
all. You are the soldier, Polglase, 
who comes round the Bazaar dressed as 
a native. You have played this trick 
too often. Go away, I tell you. I bear 
you no ill will, or I should not warn you. 
Go away and do not come back, or we 
shall kill you.”’ 

The dreaminess of the Burman was 
gone. 

‘*As you did Symons,”’ 
[European side of Polglase. 

‘* No we didn’t,’’ said the priest, sur- 
prised by Polglase’s suddenness into an 
admission, and so taken aback by the 
unexpected European  imperativeness 
that he sought excuses. ‘‘ He is alive.”’ 

‘* Then where is he?’’ asked Polglase. 

He was just as sudden and emphatic 
as before. But once bitten, twice shy. 
lhe priest was not to be caught this 
time. 

‘* He’s alive as far as I know. I was 
going to say that. Only you spoke so 
suddenly you interrupted me. As far 


snapped the 
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as 1 know. I don’t know the man. I 
never saw him in my life.”’ 

‘“Then perhaps you’ll take me to 
someone who can tell me where Symons 
is?”’ 

‘** You can see all the priests you like, 
and can ask them all the questions you 
like ; they’ll tell you everything you want 
to know—if they know it.’’ 

So Polglase saw all the priests, and 
they all were kind to him. Anything 
they knew or could do, or had in the 
world was at the service of Private Pol- 
glase, D.C.L.I. Most unfortunately, 
so far as concerned Private Symons of 
the same regiment, they knew nothing. 
Never was there, to the priests’ intense 
sorrow and desolation, in the whole 
wide world, such deep ignorance on any 
point as there was in their minds on the 
subject of Private Symons. No doubt, 
as Polglase told them so, there was such 
a man as Private Symons. But of 
their own knowledge they would never 
have been aware of it. No doubt, being 
a friend of Private Polglase, Private 
Symons was most pleasant and delight- 
ful. That made their loss the greater 
that they had not the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance. No. They knew  abso- 
lutely nothing of Private Symons. They 
would make all enquiries among their 
flocks, and if they heard anything at all, 
they would at once communicate it to 
Private Polglase, who might, mean- 
while, consider himself possessed of 
their distinct esteem. Now, if there was 
anything else they could do for him, 
would Polglase just say the word and 
consider it done. Nothing? Then, 
perhaps, Polglase would most kindiy ex- 
cuse them in order that they might pro- 
ceed with the duties of the sanctuary 
which were, at that moment, very pres- 
sing and at a standstill. 

So Polglase returned most astonish- 
ingly crestfallen to the house of his cousin, 
and he loudly lamented in the ears of 
his cousin, his cousin’s friends and his 
cousin’s enemies, and all and sundry, 
that the priests had done him. He was 
so well known now that it was useless 
for him to go about as a native, and he 
had made up his mind to stick to uniform 
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for the future. And, naturally, these 
lamentations of Polglase were duly car- 
ried to the Temple by those who found 
their interests in being on good terms 
with the priests. 

‘*]T think,’’ said one, ‘‘ now this 
troublesome half-native is content to 
leave us alone, we may well keep the 
kafir Symons still concealed within the 
image of Jagganath.”’ 

‘Not so in my opinion,’’ said the 
priest who had first received Polglase. 
‘‘ There is suspicion in the air. Pol- 
glase suspects us. He may have the 
ear of the Sahibs, and they may search 
the Temple.”’ 

‘““That is not likely. The Colonel 
Sahib will not do anything to offend the 
religion of the people. He always 
believes what a Hindu tells him.” 

‘*No. He used to do so. But he is 
no longer the child he was. He will risk 
offending the religion of the people if it 
is to avoid the killing of one of- his 
men.”’ 

‘*Is he getting wiser now he knows 
the country? But what are we to do 
with this man? Let us kill him and take 
out his body and get rid of it.”’ 

‘* Not so,’’ returned Polglase’s friend. 
‘* If they find Symons alive in our hands 
it will be bad enough. If they find him 
dead in our hands the gods and demons 
cannot help us from the English.”’ 

‘* That is right. Then the only thing 
to do is to leave him where he is till the 
thing quiets down. He is dreadful to 
hold. When we loose one arm at a 
time to enable him to eat and drink we 
have great trouble to bind him again. 
The noise he makes is enough to bring 
down the roof of the Temple. I have 
had to tell worshippers that it was the 
roar of Demons whom we were prevent- 
ing from going out to do harm.’* 

‘*‘How true! But he must not be 
left. We must gag him and take him 
out to the house on the wall before the 
English come to search the Temple. 
We will take him in a dhooly.”’ 

So the priests fetched out the roaring, 
swearing Symons, who had no other 
way to express his opinions but vocally, 
gagged him to prevent his having even 
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that small amount of liberty, rammed 
him into a dhooly, drew the curtains, and 
the bearers set off with him through the 
Bazaar. Judge of Symons'’s feelings. 

‘** They wun’t kill me en the Temple,”’ 
he said to himself, *‘ vor vear of deviling 
it. Zo they’ve taken’ me away to do et 
en quiet. An’ here I’m tied hand an’ 
voot, an’ gagged ento the bargain. 
*Tes just like been’ en a trance an’ the 
volks goen’ to bury ygu an’ you not 
able to zay a word, good, bad or en- 
different, or to wink an eyelid to tell ’n 
you’m not dead. An’ these volks ’Il be 
glad to zee the last of me, just because | 
ded kill wan of they zacred peacocks.”’ 

Then, jostling in the crowded streets, 
the dhooly came to a standstill and an 
elbow hit Symons sharp in the ribs. 

He tried to move, tried toswear. But 
to his intense annoyance he could do 
nothing. Then a priestly voice outside 
said, ‘‘ Stand away from the dhooly, oh 
woman of sweeper caste. There is here 
a Brahman lady who must not be defiled 
by the pressure of low caste people upon 
her.”’ 

Then there was a shrill laugh, and a 
falsetto voice said, ‘‘ We be all woman 
alike, and there is no_ difference 
between us. Tell us, oh priest, is 
there any difference between a priest and 
a woman ?”’ 

There was a laugh in the crowd, and 
the priest’s angry voice again said, 
‘* Stand away. Stand away.”’ 

** Let me look at the Brahman lady,”’ 
cried the shrill voice again, and Symons 
saw the curtain pulled aside by a deli- 
cate brown hand, and in looked a face, 
which was quickly withdrawn as the 
priests hustled its owner away. But, 
in the moment, Symons had suffered 
deadly fear. For the hand was armed 
with a naked knife. And the naked 
knife descended on him. Symons 
watched its quick descent for, to him, a 
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space of some hours. He calculated 
just where it would catch him. And 
why? Although the face and hand 
didn’t seem quite unknown, he could 
not place them to any of his women 
friends or enemies. There was no 
reason why, thought he, as the knife 
descended quickly, with, to him, infinite 
slowness, anyone should try to take 
away his life—unless it were the priests 
on account of that sacred—should he 
not rather say accursed—peacock. The 
woman's hand, still bearing the knife, 
came nearer and nearer—just before 
hand and face were whisked away, the 
knife came right down on the sweating 
fascinated Symons and—cut the rope 
which tied his right hand and arm. 
Then the woman vanished, leaving the 
knife behind her. 

Symons at once freed his right and 
cut his remaining bonds. He was a 
cautious, gamekeeping soldier and, 
fearing trouble outside the dhooly, he 
chafed his arms and legs to get the 
cramp out of them. Then he jumped 
boldly out of the dhooly for all the world 
like a clown at the panto. going through 
a window. 

The people looked and screamed at the 
Brahman lady in uniform and a four days’ 
growth of beard. Then up came the 
police. The bearers and priests bolted 
like ferreted rabbits, and the police took 
Symons to the quarter-guard half in 
triumph, the other half in custody. 

As Symons told the tale that night to 
an admiring audience, he expatiated at 
length on the beauty of the anonymous 
lady who, voluntarily or involuntarily, 
had freed, him from the dhooly. She 
became in fact more beautiful as he pro- 
ceeded, till, at last, Polglase said, 
‘“‘Many a time have I played the Bur- 
man in the Bazaar. But this is the 
first time I have played a Hindu 
woman.’’ 


~ = 








THE RETURN 
OF JOHN GARTH. 


By VINCENT EMS. 





HE September sun was westering in 

7 a flaming blaze of golden glory. 

Its bed of ruddy splendour was 

a sure herald of to-morrow’s coming 

brilliance. 
** Red at night, 
Shepherds’ delight—’’ 

In an angle of the cliff was set an easel, 

and on the canvas King Sol’s features, 

and his retinue of gorgeous colours were 
depicted with a bold faithfulness. 

The artist had finished, and he had 
stretched himself full length on a-lower 
ledge to smoke, and to watch with ap- 
preciative eye the kaleidoscopic grouping 
of the clouds. 

The man was good to look upon. 
Tall, well built, with regular features, a 
touch of bronzed colour in his cheeks, 
crisply curling hair and dark-blue eyes, 
he made his conquests of women easily. 
His mouth was weak, but very pleasant 
and alluring was his smile. 

Up the hill came a girl, a little out of 
breath with the climb, but carrying her 
full figure easily. She breasted the last 
hillock and faced the sun. The wind was 
rising, and her knitted coat was blown 
against her form, disclosing the splendid 
lines of her figure. She also was good 
to look upon. 

Her eyes fell on the easel, and she 
flushed suddenly, with an anger that 
made her grey eyes look black. She 
moved a step, hesitated, looked round, 
and listened, tense, with a panther-like 
poise, her hand pressed against her 
quick-heaving bosom. 

Her lips tightened in resolution; she 
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moved quickly forward, seized the 
canvas, and flung it into the moving sea 
below. 

A very expressive word came from the 
ledge; there was the sound of falling 
stones, and, agile as a goat almost, the 
man jumped, stumbled, raced down the 
cliff path to rescue the canvas, which was 
floating easily, uninjured as yet, to and 
fro on the last bit of the ebb. 

Up to knee height in the salt water, 
and he secured his work. Then, slower, 
up the cliff again, muttering anathema 
on something or somebody. 

On the ledge stood a girl, sturdy, 
virile, a Juno; but his indignation would 
not be restrained. 

‘* Did you knock my sketch down?”’ 
he demanded. 

** No,’’ she said, ‘‘ I threw it down!”’ 

He was nonplussed ; looked at her with 
some amazement, and was_ instantly 
pleased. Life in St. Myane was in- 
complete. A vast prettiness everywhere 
of sea, cliffs and meadows, but never a 
pretty woman! 

This one was handsome, very, he 
decided in an instant as he took in, with 
an artist’s quick eye, face and figure; 
not quite a lady, perhaps, but— 

‘* Am I trespassing, then?’’ he asked, 
and his voice lost the harshness of 
anger. ‘‘I thought I might set up my 
easel anywhere here. But you were 
rather hard upon me to throw my sketch 
away.”’ ® 

She was not to be propitiated. 

‘** Anywhere but here! Not here!’’ she 
flashed back. 
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The man saw she was in earnest, and 
desperately angry. 

‘** | beg your pardon. Then I will not 
come here again. And’’—he smiled of 
intent the alluring smile—‘‘ may I say I 
am sorry ?”’ 

Her eyes faltered a little. 

‘*Oh, you don’t understand. This 
place is—is— But there, it is nothing 
to do with you, and I shall not tell you! 
Only, I always come here every Monday, 
and—and I hated seeing’an easel there. 
I thought it was his at first, and—’”’ 

She stopped. 

** Yes?’’ he said, softly. 

‘*] hate painters, and pictures, and 
easels, and brushes, and all of it!’’ she 
flashed out. ‘‘ And this is where he 
painted!’’ Then she broke down, and 
flung herself on the turf, her body shaken 
with great sobs. 

John Garth was a connoisseur in 
emotions, and knowing that he would 
meet her again, he gathered his things 
together, and went quietly to his 
lodgings. 

After supper, good and garrulous 
Mrs. Pentrith, his landlady, would tell 
him all he wishéd to know. 

On the cliff side Ruth Treganon dried 
her tears and went to a little cross cut 
in the red stone, and kissed it. Under 
the cross, ill-carven but clear, was a 
lovers’ knot, and the initials ‘* L and R.”’ 

The lovers’ knot was the record of a 
great love ; the cross marked the remem- 
brance of a tragedy—a death—and 
worse. Ruth Treganon had no share in 
the tragedy ; she was not the heroine, or 
the poor victim. That was her friend, 
her heart-to-heart friend, Lucy Kenton. 

**L and R ’’—Lucy and Ruth, 

But the story shall tell itself. 

An artist, not English,had come to St. 
Myane, lingered, and apparently loved. 
He had left, with a promise, rendered 
sacred by the hallowing of many kisses, 
to return. He had not returned, and 
Lucy had been found dead on the cliff’s 
ledge. 

Hope deferred ; waiting, waiting for a 
letter, which never came; no reply to the 
pathetic ones she sent; then the news, 
accidentally learned, that she had been 


foully deceived—this had worked on a 
heart wrung to breaking point already, 
and Lucy had come to where her lover 
had sat and painted the sea and the sun, 
and there died. Sudden failure of the 
heart, so the doctor said at the inquest, 
and he was right, in a greater degree 
than he knew. 

Ruth Treganon had never forgotten 
her friend. The grave in the old church- 
yard was looked after by those with the 
blood right, but this little shrine on the 
cliff-side was hers, and hers only. 

John Garth had set up his easel in the 
very spot where the other devil had 
painted, and the sullen anger which had 
brooded in Ruth Treganon’s heart for 
two years had flared up at the dese- 
cration. 

That was why John Garth was at work 
in his rooms touching up his canvas 
where a fleck of spray had splashed it. 

Mrs. Pentrith told him the story of 
Lucy Kenton in the process of removing 
supper. 

‘* Ah,”’ she said, in conclusion, ‘‘ Miss 
Treganon was terr’ble fond o’ Lucy. 
Regular sweethearts they was. She 
carried on dreadful when she died. The 
gentleman? Oh, he wasn’t like you, sir. 
He was a furrin gent, with all sorts of 
finnicky ways. Ah, if Miss Treganon 
had ever met with him again, it would 
have gone hard with him. She’s a bold 
girl, and terr’ble strong. Her parents? 
Her mother’s dead, Sir, and her father 
keeps the Old Farm, close to the cliff 
there.” 

John Garth knew enough, and dis- 
missed his landlady. But his thoughts 
persistently turned to Ruth Treganon. 
She lived here ; they were bound to meet, 
and he looked eagerly forward to a 
pleasant companionship. Yes, that was 
the word! Serious love-making, like the 
other fellow’s, was ridiculous. It led to 
impossible positions. He smiled at 
certain episodes which recurred to him, 
and certainly his smile was entirely a 
pleasant one. He was unhappy without 
a semi-love affair to give a sweet spice to 
life, and if he could not be loved—which 
he much preferred—he would make love 
until love came. After which—well, 
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something happened, as a rule, to end 
the affair. Such had always been his 
good Providence. 


* * * * * 


The late summer and autumn passed, 
and all that John Garth had wished for 
had happened. 

Ruth, glorious, stately, perfect in face 
and figure, after a siege conducted with 
great circumspection, had surrendered to 
him. It had been a work of art, this 
siege of her affections. It had given him 
more trouble than any other ot his little 
affairs. Hers was a flaming, passionate 
nature, yet for weeks she had concealed 
all this beneath a mask of coldness. It 
did not deceive him; his experience was 
wide; and the day and the hour duly 
came when he first passionately kissed 
her. 

He acted consummately. The thrill in 
his voice, the light in his eyes, were all 
part of the game. Yet, with it all, he 
was in love with her in a curious sort of 
fashion. She had to be away for a 
couple of days, and he was desolate, dis- 
trait, miserable. He did not like it. 
Why, surely He pushed the 
insistent thought from himself. He in 
love! Confound it, he believed he was! 
Yet it was the purest moonshine, he 
knew. Of course, you couldn’t expect 
to keep as cool as ice. ; 

Ruth surged with love. This good- 
looking Englishman, with the frank blue 
eyes and alluring smile, was not to be 
compared with the frail, dark-com- 
plexioned Italian who had _ whispered 
love in broken English to Lucy. 

She had surrendered to John Garth, 
although she had started with the bitter 
intention of breaking him in pieces, just 
as that other artist devil had broken her 
darling Lucy . and left her. She 
had pictured, gloated over the time when 
she would laugh in John Garth’s face, 
and bid him go! The joy of telling him 
that he had been played with would be 
some compensation for the cross cut on 
the cliff side. Yes, he should love her, 
irrevocably, beyond recovery ; she would 
make him; andthen .. . 
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That vision had faded. She had 
played with edged tools, and now she 
loved John Garth with all the strength ol 
a Virile passionate personality. 


* am 7 * * 


Autumn had done, and John Garth had 
to face the ‘* Goodbye.’’ Passionate 
kisses would be over; rambles over the 
downs would end; he could not stay 
fooling at St. Myane any longer. ‘Lhe 
episode, he told himself, had been ex- 
tremely pleasant. He should always 
remember Ruth as the most delightful 
of all his loves. His hea-t 
laughed at him. 


* 7 * . * 


Mrs. Pentrith was sorry to lose her 
lodger. 

‘** No, sir, it ain’t only the money, al- 
though that’s handy, but I gets to like 
some people. But you ought to be 
going, and I ought to have told you 
afore, sir.”’ 

‘* What’s that, Mrs. Pentrith?’’ 

“Reeth Trepanon, oi. . « UO 
course, we've all noticed, sir—’’ 

He flushed, but the very name sent a 
thrill through him. 

** She’s a bad lot, sir, and there I've 
said it!”’ 

He looked black and angry. 
do you mean, woman ?”’ 

‘* Ah, now, sir, don’t ’ee 
wi’ me. I know. She’s only been 
playing wi’ ‘ee, sir. She told me her- 
self, when I spoke to her, her not being 
mothered, so to speak. I could see how 
it was with you, sir. We old ’uns get 
sharp eyes. . a 

‘*Told you? Tell me,’’ he gasped, 
‘* tell me what she said.’”’ 

** Why, sir, that she was a woman, 
and you was a man, and_ she'd 
revenge Lucy on you, you being a 
painter just like him!” 

It was truth, he knew. 

He staggered out into the night, 
broken. 


** Whai 


get angr) 


? 


* 7 * * * 


Past midnight he came back, a little 
better. He would play the man. Yes, 
she had had her revenge, if revenge was 
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SHE FLUNG HER ARMS IN SUPPLICATION. 


ay 
Fie 
ae ** Darling, I must take my pic- 
fe tures back to London. The dealers 
We want them, and I want the money 
@ the old scoundrels will have the im- 
WY 5 * 
Y pudence to offer me. 
Z “When are you going, John, 
ai dear ?”’ 
a2 OT oor id 
’ iy o-morrow evening. I hear 
Y, the Lily is at Falmouth. She’s 





to make him love her. He did, even now. 
Loved her really, truly. 

Conscience told him the bitter truth 
that you can’t play with fire for ever 
without getting burnt. 

Well, there was this for him, that he 
knew in time, and could act a goodbye 


scene, which should give her no chance. 
* 


* » x * 


coasting all round to Gravesend. 
i love that sort of trip.”’ 

There was a flippancy 
words that made 
frightened. He 
‘Hl. 

‘** And you will returo—when ?”’ 

This, of course, was to be her moment 
of triumph. His declaration was due 
now. But forewarned be fore- 
armed. 

‘* And you will return—when?”’ 

She asked the question again. Her 
voice hardened a little, for “‘ to go to 
London ’’ and ‘‘ to take my pictures 
had been words used to Lucy. 


in his 
Ruth feel 
was acting very 


we 


is to 


> 








He drew a deep breath. 

going to score, but it was hard 
‘so hard! 

‘** Oh, of course, I shall run down one 
of these summers. We’ve had an 
awfully pleasant time, Ruth, and when 
you marry, you must keep ‘ mum’ about 
our friendship, you know, or there’ll be 
trouble.’’ 

So he was not coming back! 
heart beat to suffocation. 
back! 

‘“ Well, we must say goodnight and 
goodbye, Ruth, dear.’’ 

He lingered over the name, and moved 
forward to kiss her. She stepped back. 

““Yes, we must say goodbye. 

I’m so sorry. Let us go to— 
to—where I first met you.”’ 

He agreed, and slipped his arm round 
her waist. She shivered, but suffered ‘t. 
His arm thrilled with the contact. 

The wind blew hard from the west, and 
the moon hardly served the earth through 
the dark masses of scudding clouds. 

‘*Stand there, John, and keep the 
wind off me. I feel cold, and it blows so 
hard.”’ 

But her face was flushed, and her brain 
on fire. 

To the right was the rough path down 
the cliff ; behind him a sheer drop to the 
water. The waves drove with forc:: 
their roar came up to him. 

““Won’t you return, John? 
By bear it 
the truth.”’ 


His heart leaped out in love, but Le 
was not to be had with such consummate 
acting. He would give her no chance to 
laugh in his face. 

‘* My dearest Ruth, I really can’t. . .”’ 

He stopped, for her face was working 
strangely, and he felt afraid. 

** You’ll return before the week is ovt 

maybe sooner, John. I am so 
sure of that, that I do not mind saying 
Goodbye !”’ 

“ec But—’* 

She did not seem to be listening. 
is Friday, is it not? 
before Sunday. 
away, and 
vou back!’ 


He was 


Her 
Not coming 


I can 
if you tel! me 


ee it 
You will be back 
The sea will take vou 

the sea will briag 
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“Yes, I’m going away by sea, Ruth. 
I told you that, but—’’ to the rest he 
dissented with a gesture. 

‘*Oh, yes,’’ she continued, with a 
catch in her voice, ‘‘ the sea will take 
you away, and the sea will bring you 
back. Two tides—’’ 

She was a little incoherent, and John 
Garth, gripped in a fear, stood ready to 
seize her if she attempted to fling herself 
over the cliff. A woman baulked 
revenge might in mad rage do anything. 
He was glad he stood on the cliff edge, 
and not she. 

Should he tell her, even now, that he 
loved her, and wanted her to be his for 
ever? 
~ ‘* She’s only been playin’ wi’ ’ee, sir.’’ 
He remembered that in time to save 
himself from a weakness and a defeat. 

“Well, Ruth, I’ve got to pack. Let’s 
say Goodbye.”’ 

‘** Yes, you must be going, John. Give 
me your hands both. No, 
don’t kiss me. It’s not for long; you'll 
come back. They all come back 
two tides .... <” 
agony. 

He gave her his hands, and like 
lightning her grip tightened. 

**Ruth! Oh, God! . . .” 

His smothered cry came up on the 
roaring west wind as he was swung over 
the edge into the white-flecked breakers 
below. 


and she laughed in 


* * * * 7 

‘* You be wet, sir! And you’ve hurt 
your foot! Deary me!’’ 

** Yes, I slipped on the path, and fell 
in. Lucky for me it was high tide, and I 
didn’t hit a rock! You wouldn’t have 
seen me again, Mrs. Pentrith, in that 
case.’’ - 

‘* I’m main glad, sir. 
have come back, sir. 
come back. There’s none lost.” It’s 
the tides, sir. My husband, and my 
eldest boy,’’ with sobs in her voice, 
‘both were drowned, but we waited for 
the second tide, and they came back. 

There’s a many of the smacks 
get caught outside the bar, and there's 
no hope then, if the wind is in the west.’’ 
John Garth changed his dripping gar- 


But you would 
They all 
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ments, and, strangely impelled, limped 
painfuily up the road, and to the cliffs 
again. 

Ah, yes! he knew; Someone had told 
him. 

Ruth was. still 
rocking in agony. 


there, sobbing and 

He crept nearer and nearer, until he 
could have touched her. 

She flung her arms in wide supplica- 
tion, and he caught a glimpse of her 
white strained face. e 

** Oh, God, bring him back, bring him 
back! Alive! I loved him so! And I 
have murdered him! Oh, bring him 
back safe!’’ 

She knelt on the edge of the 
peered into the darkness. 


cliff, and 
** John! 


# 


# 
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John!’’ she cried, ‘‘ Come back; I love 
you!”’ 

And then he went and gathered her up 
in his arms. 


* * * + 


‘* What, sir, be you a going to marry 
Miss Ruth after what she said an’ all?’” 

** Yes, Mrs. Pentrith, I am!”’ 

“*Welle, I declare!’’ 

‘* Yes, you can declare it to everybody 
if you like. It's a long story about Ruth 
and me, but the first chapters are for- 
gotten when there is a happy ending. 
You like happy endings, Mrs. Pentrith?”’ 

** Oh, ves, sir, specially in books.”’ 

‘* Well, this is a happy ending in real 
life! That’s better!’ 


s 


Night and Thought. 


By HERBERT 


PORTER. 


A shadow fell across the earth, 
Night followed it apace— 

A myriad stars took silent birth, 
And showed the moon her face. 


Deep calm upon the ocean spread, 
Stole peace upon the land, 

Night all her thousand mysteries shed, 
With awe-enchanted hand. 


Love clasped the form of Beauty there, 
Hope led sad Sorrow on, 

Truth gave to Faith a glowing prayer, 
And bade Despair be gone. 


Proud Nature like a phantom stood 
Pale dressed in heavenly thought, 
lo man—the ultimate of good— 


Great Wisdom 


Virtue brought. 











EARLY INVITATION CARD TO A MANSION HOUSE DINNER, 


SOME OLD INVITATION TICKETS. 


Illustrated from the Author’s Collection.) 
( 


By FRED W. 


O the modern mind a ticket is 
associated with an insignificant 
piece of paper or pasteboard, the 

presentation of which is an open sesame 
to entertainments and public functions, 
acting as a pass to places which would 
otherwise be barred. Such tickets are 
for the most part inartistic and unlovely, 
and when they have served their purpose 
they are thrown away as worthless. On 
the other hand there are tickets which 
are retained by collectors, not so much 
for their beauty as for their rarity, or 
because of the collector’s fad to secure 
everything that comes his way that 


differs from specimens he already 
possesses. 
Nowadays there are many who 


treasure souvenirs and commemorative 
booklets and other little objects which 
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BURGESS. 


a gratified management bestows upon 
those who happen to be present at some 
concert or theatrical performance, which 
marks a point in the history of the play, 
or other entertainment which may have 
had a successful run. Some years ago 
when entertainments were less frequent 
and the places of amusement less in 
number, and the prices charged were 
far removed from the popular prices of 
to-day, tickets of admission and invi- 
tations to entertainments were of a 
much more elaborate character than 
they are now. Although the greater 
number of such tickets have perished, 
many of them were retained for years 
as souvenirs, and some few have sur- 
vived to the present time. They varied 
in their designs, but many were real 
works of art, and the best artists were 


engaged in producing them, 
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A century or so ago when Bartolozzi 
was building up for himself a world- 
wide fame as an engraver he did not 
despise the making of a ticket. Indeed, 
some of his most pleasing gems, those 
beautiful ball and benefit tickets, which 
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plates, he designed pictorial bool. plates, 
and pretty sketches intended for decor- 
ating invitation and prize cards and 
similar publications. If we go back to 
an earlier date we find pictorial tickets 
engraved in the characteristic styles of 


an 


iBag 


1809. 


FIFTIETH YEAR OF GEORGE III.’S REIGN. 


are occasionally met with in old port- 
folios and scrap albums, are now framed 
with care or treasured among collec- 
tions of such things. Hogarth designed 
some few tickets, and like Faithorne, 
the noted engraver of so many copper 


the early years and middle of the 
eighteenth century, the work of artists 
who are now numbered among the most 
celebrated engravers of that day. A 
miscellaneous collection of tickets is rep- 
resentative not only of art as rendered 
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by the hands of painters, sculptors and 
engravers, but representative of objects 
which were then in accord with popular 
taste, and are now reminiscent of 
obsolete customs and functions. 

On page 477 is shown a large invitation 
ticket, the work of Toms, a well-known 
eighteenth century engraver. There is 
a view of St. Mary’s Church, Islington, 
with its curious old tower and belfry and 
the quaint rectory house built on to the 
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end of the tower, its surroundings sug- 
gestive of Merrie Islington as it was in 
the year of grace 1738. It was an in- 
vitation ticket, the purport of which may 
be gathered by its inscription, which 
reads as follows:—‘* Siy, YOU ar 


desir’d to meet many others, Nativ-s of 
Tuesday, ye 11th Day of 


this place, on 
April, 1738, at Mrs. Elis. 
ye Angel & Crown, in ye 
about ye hour of One. 


Grimstead’s, 
upper Street, 


OLD INVITATION 
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Good Wine & Gocd 


with full Dishes, 


Humour, to improve & make lasting 
that Harmony, and Friendship which 


have long reign’d among us.’’ It is 
interesting to note the somewhat naive 
request, ‘‘ Pray pay the bearer five 
shillings.’’ Rather a large sum for a 
public dinner in those days! 

Another illustration (see page 473) 
is that of a ticket of admission to a 
Regatta Ball at Ranelagh, on the 23rd 
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ASCENT IN 1784. 








of June, 1775. It-was engraved by 
Bartolozzi after a painting by Cipriani; 
a beautiful work of art telling its own 
story of a water pageant at a period 
when Ranelagh was at its height as a 
place of popular entertainment. The 
famous building, resembling the Pan- 
theon at Rome, which had been erected 
in 1742 on. the Chelsea estate of an 


Irish nobleman, is seen through the trees 
gardens 


in the picture. ‘The where 
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AN ISLINGTON MERRY-MAKING IN 1738. 
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INVITATION 


VITGETS. 


REGATTA BALL AT RANBLAGH, 23RD JUNE, MDCCLXXV. 


promenading, music, fireworks, and 
masquerades took place, visited fre- 
quently by Johnson, Goldsmith, and 
Reynolds, were closed in 1804. 

In the same year as the Ranelagh 
ticket was engraved, another by the 
same artist, after the same painter, was 
produced as an admission ticket to a mas- 
querade ball which is suggested by the 
beautiful miniature held by the winged 
Cupid in the picture (see page 480). 
Another illustration of a similar type 
printed in brown, shown on page 481, 
was used on the occasion of a benefit to 
Savoia, a celebrated musical artist of 
that day. On page 475 is seen an inter- 
esting ticket used on the occasion of the 
Frogmore Jubilee entertainment, on 
October 25th, 1809, on which day George 
III. commenced the fiftieth year of his 
reign, the pretty little picture being 
symbolical of the three countries of the 


Union joining in commemorating that 
auspicious event. 


Musical societies often issued elab- 
orate tickets on which were emblems of 
instruments of music; and famous 
artists received honour by the engraving 
of such tickets, as one notable example, 
‘* Mr. Harrison’s night,’’ a decorative 
and beautiful plate, especially when met 
with in.a fine proof state. A somewhat 
different class of ticket is illustrated on 
page 479 ; it'sagentleman’s ticket of ad- 
mission, numbered and reserved, to a 
musical entertainment at Westminster 
School ; some of the earlier examples are 
sealed with the arms of the school in 
red wax at the corners. 

Another class of entertainment to 
which tickets of large size and elaborate 
engraving have frequently been issued 
have baen the banquets given by the 
old City Companies, and by the Lord 
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Mayor of London. Some of these have 
been emblazoned in gold and richly 
printed in colours, especiatly in recent 
years. Such tickets are fairly plentiful, 
but the older ones issued a century or 
so ago are getting scarce. A splendid 
ticket, issued when public dinners were 
earlier in the day than they are now, is 
illustrated on page 474. On it can be 
read the Lord Mayor’s invitation and the 
emblematic figure, holding the famous 
pearl sword used on state occasions, 
wearing the mural 

crown and holding a 

shield on which is en- 

graved the city arms. 

In the foreground of 

this pleasing picture 

there are emblems of 

the commerce of the 

great city, the mace, 

and the scales of 

justice, a cherub hold- 

ing a ribbon on which 

is engraved ‘‘Our 

Protection and Sup- 

port.’’ 


The now very 
popular aviation 
demonstrations make 
such tickets as those 
issued when aerial 
voyages were a 
novelty of great in- 
terest. One illustra- 
ted on page 476 is a 
ticket to admit ‘‘ one 
person to view the 
aerial voyage of Blan- 
chard’s_ air balloon 
and flying boat,’’ 
which ascended in the 
view of many persons 
in 1784. It has taken 
a long time to perfect 
flying machines, and 
we marvel in these 
days of rapid progress 
how it was that an 
invention so clearly 
portrayed in the pic- 
ture illustrated was so 
long in being brought 
to a practical conclu- 
sion! 
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Among the rarities in tickets are 
those metal passes for theatres and enter- 
tainments of olden time; among such 
curiosities being metal railway season 
tickets, in the early days of railways, 
granted free for a number of years to 
leading residents -in then undeveloped 
districts. The American rail and tram 


tickets and some of the Continental pic- 
ture cards not unlike cigarette labels, 
may be passed by as matters for separate 
They 


consideration. scarcely come 
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within the same category as the curious 
picture tickets so beautifully executed 
on copper plate and wood by engravers 
of old. 

One other branch of pictorial tickets, 
however, calls for special mention, and 
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University and scholastic book labels, 
for they formed a part of the award of 
industry, and tickets, if not of admis- 
sion, at any rate held as passports to 
higher scholastic attainments. In th> 
olden days they were used by their 
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FOR A MASQUERADE BALL IN 1775. 


that is the award tickets which have long 
been an important feature in scholastic 
training ; especially when attached to 
prizes, the result of special proficiency 
in schools and colleges. These award 
tickets must not be confused with the 


owners much in the same way as certi- 
ficates or passes in test examinations are 
made use of now in obtaining situations 
and employment. In a little group of 
such tickets there will, doubtless, be the 
beautifully engraved awards of Nether- 
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ton House, those of the English 
Grammar School, and of Trinity College, 
Dublin, of which latter there are many 
varieties, the earlier ones dating from the 
middle of the eighteenth century. The 
old Sunday Schools founded at that 
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and diversity of such things. They have 
a threefold object for the student—they 
are reminiscent of times, scenes and 


places, many of which are forgotten; 
they illustrate the artistic work of en- 
gravers who even when preparing tickets 


FOR A BENEFIT CONCERT. 


time issued award tickets and prizes. 
Examples from the collection of tickets 
from which these few specimens have 
been taken for illustrations could be 
multiplied to great length, but those 
given should serve to show the beauty 


made them things of beauty; and they 
serve to show by contrast the greater 
opportunities those living in the present 
day possess in the way of amusement 
and pleasure and the cultivation of 
higher social pleasures. 
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PASSING BY. 


By OLIVER FOX. 





‘** I did but see her passing by, 
And yet I love her till 1 die. ° 
Herrick. 
I. 


66 H! here are the proofs, Dad,’ 
exclaimed Miss Vincent; ‘‘ At 
last !”’ 

The publisher put aside his paper and 
watched, smilingly, while the girl opened 
the neat packet that had come from the 
photographers. He saw her face light 
up; the shapely head nodded swift ap- 
proval; the dark-blue eyes danced 
mischievously as they glanced over the 
array of photographs laid out upon the 
dainty breakfast-table. 

‘* They're beautiful! I'll forgive the 
man for keeping me so long. Am I 
really as nice as that?’’ With a quick 
motion of her little hand, she gathered 
up the collection and passed it to her 
father. ‘*‘ What do you think?”’ 

‘* They’re quite the best you’ve had,’’ 
he replied a minute later. ‘* And with 
regard to the other part of your question, 
you know very well what I think; so I 
refuse to pander any further to your 
vanity.”’ 

He looked across at his daughter, and 
his eyes belied the mock severity of his 
voice. 

‘* Someone wrote,’’ he was thinking : 
‘* * Women inspire us to do great things, 
and then prevent us from doing them.’ 
But that is only partly true of Estelle She 
could inspire a great work, and would 
rejoice in seeing it carried out. She 
ought to marry an artist or a poet; she 
would be wasted on an ordinary man like 
me.’’ He picked up one of the -proofs 
and examined it critically. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he 
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thought, ‘‘ it is perfect in its way; but 
a photograph is very limited. Estelle’s 
hair is black; yet the sun wakes in it all 
the colours of the rainbow—blue pre- 
dominating. Her eyes are a dark blue; 
but I have seen them change to violet. 
How can the camera show these 
things ?”’ 

‘* And if it won’t quite ruin you, Dad,’ 
I:stelle’s voice broke in upon his reverie, 
‘* | want three dozen of the one you are 
looking at, and—let me see—yes, a 
dozen of the other three.’’ 

‘* All right, little girl.’’ 

He slipped the photograph he held into 
his breast pocket, and gazed at the real 
stelle: his eyes seemed to be looking 
through ‘her, rather than at her. 

‘*You are thinking about Mother,’’ 
said she suddenly. 

‘Yes,’’ he admitted, rising. ‘‘ It is 
ten years since your mother died, yet 
every year she seems nearer to me. 
Well, good-bye, Kiddie, I must be off.’’ 

She came and twined her arms about 
his neck; her head lay on his shoulder. 

‘*Dear old Daddy!’’ she cried. 
** Dear, loving, generous Daddy! You 
are so afraid someone will come and 
take me away from you. You never say 
anything, but I can see it in your eyes. 
Don’t you worry! To begin with, I 
don’t love any man yet—except you. 
And if 1 do—well, I won’t marry, unless 
it’s an understood thing that we all 
three live together.’ 

““So you think you’re indispensable, 
do you?”’ he asked, kissing her. ‘‘ I am 
afraid you are.”’ 

He watched the sunlight rouse those 
colours in her hair. 
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‘*It’s a lovely morning,’’ he re- 
marked. ‘‘ Going for a ride?’’ 

‘* Yes. You can picture me careering 
round the park, while you are busy in 
your office blighting the hopes of 
genius.”’ 

She waited by the window and waved 
to him as he walked down the drive. 
He was tall and erect, looking little 
more than middle-aged, and she thought 
him the handsomest, kindest father that 
ever was. 

* * * 

Of the pile of correspondence which 
awaited Mr. Howard Vincent in his 
office, one envelope immediately at- 


tracted his attention. It was marked 


** Private ’’; the handwriting bespoke 
culture; also, this envelope evidently 
contained more than a letter. He picked 
it up, and pinched it inquiringly between 
his thumb and forefinger. Yes, there 
was something hard—metal? It felt 
like a key. He glanced at the address. 
No, the hand was strange to him. 

Seated in his comfortable leather chair 
he read the letter through. His face was 
grave. It was graver still, as he re-read 
this strange communication :— 


‘* Dear Sir, 


** You may remember that nearly a 
year ago I submitted to you a novel 
entitled ‘ Passing By.’ You lost the 
typescript and, although I could not 
hold you responsible, generously 
offered to bear the cost of having the 
book retyped. As an unfortunate ac- 
cident had already deprived me of the 
MS., your offer could not help me. I 
wrote you to this effect, and you 
replied, again expressing your regret 
and enclosing a five-pound note, 
which I promptly returned. There 
the matter ended as far as you were 
concerned. 

‘* I have never recovered from the 
loss of that book. I loved it. It 
was my masterpiece. I have tried to 
re-write it. I cannot. It was an 
inspiration. It.is gone for ever, and 
I am _ broken-hearted. More than 
that, this loss so paralysed my literary 
faculties, that I have been wholly 
unable to continue my magazine work, 
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let alone write another novel. It was 
weak and foolish of me no doubt; but 
I could not help it. You must take 
men as you find them, and make due 
allowance for the unhappy possessors 
of that accursed thing the ‘ artistic 
temperament.’ 

‘* To cut a long and doleful story 
short, I have come to my last penny. 
When this letter is posted, I shall 
poison myself. When you read it, I 
shall be dead. Now for my object 
in writing to you. I do not like to 
think that all my ambitions were futile, 
that men will never know my name, 
that my life has been so utterly wasted. 
1 have still the battered typescript of 
my first novel, ‘Our Imperfect Life.’ 
It is good work, albeit a little 
immature and crude; but it is not sen- 
sational or popular in style. You 
refused it in the June of 1910. A 
dozen other publishers have refused it. 
My death will supply that sensation 
and public appeal, lack of which would 
have prevented the book from selling 
as the workof an unknown author. 

‘* I enclose the key of my flat. Let 
yourself in. You will find me dead 
in the bedroom, with the book under 
my pillow. Publish it, with this my 
last letter as a foreword, and it will sell 
by the thousand. The newspapers 
will help you. You oan have the 
money. For me there will be post- 
humous fame. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hector Day.’’ 


For some minutes the publisher sat 
looking from the letter to the key and 
back from the key to the letter. His 
brows were drawn together, his face was 
white and pained. ‘‘ While you are 
busy in your office blighting the hopes 
of genius ’’—Estelle’s last jesting words 
rang in his ears. They hurt. He had 
never read the book, but he remembered 
the loss of *‘ Passing By.’’ It had hap- 
pened just after he had had that row 
with Jenkins, his reader. Jenkins was 
undoubtedly a bad lot, though remark- 
ably clever ;-he had been forced to sack 
him. Probably Jenkins had pitched the 
typescript into the fire, in a fit of drunken 
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petulance. He was quite capable of 
doing a thing like that—late at night 
in the privacy of his lodgings. 

‘* Blighting the hopes of genius—-.’’ 
But a successful publisher must be in 
the first place a business man. If he 
had allowed heart to rule head, Estelle 
would never have ridden her horse, or 
worn that charming gown which had 
photographed so nicely, or done a hun- 
dred other things, all of which proved 
very expensive. No, dreadful as this 
tragedy was—and he was profoundly 
moved by it—he was not to blame. He 
had done his best to put the matter 
right; even the author acknowledged 
that—the author who had died broken- 
hearted, as the result of the criminal 
negligence of that drunken scoundrel, 
Jenkins. 

He stretched out his hand and touched 
the bell. 

** Jones,’’ he said, when the clerk 
entered, *‘ turn up the report of ‘ Our 





Imperfect Life ’—Hector Day—Jun:>, 
1910.” 
‘*Yes,’’ he meditated, tapping the 


entry with the author’s key, ‘‘ I remem- 
ber now. It was one of the few books 
where my refusal has troubled my 
literary conscience. I still think that i! 
would have fa'len flat as the work of an 
unknown man—but now, if I polish it 
up, in these tragic circumstances it will 
sell like—like the proverbial hot cakes. 
For once, sentimental promptings and 
business instinct will not be opposed. 
Now to see the poor devil.’’ 

As it happened, he had no pressing 
engagements that morning, so he took 
up his hat and stick, and walked very 
precisely through the outer offices— 
pausing once or twice to give some in- 
structions—down the stairs, and out into 
the busy sunlit street. 








* * * 


Mr. Vincent found himself in a street 
of dilapidated flats, two to each house. 
He had met barely half-a-dozen people 
in the last five minutes. It seemed to 
him that an atmosphere of decay arose 
from the rank, neglected gardens, that 
an unnatural, nightmare _ stillness 
brooded over this distant syburb. 
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Doubtless, this was only tl: result of 
the extraordinary nature of his quest; 
but his depression increased, and more 
than once he hesitated, pondering 
whether it would not be better to go 
direct to the police station, instead of 
meeting alone the gruesome sight he ex- 
pected to find. 

At the back of his mind, however, the 
idea persisted that he might be the vic- 
tim of some foolish hoax. He did not 
think so; but—well, Mr. Vincent 
strongly objected to being fooled, and 
certainly did not want this trick, if it 
were a trick, to become public property. 
‘‘Famous Publisher Hoaxed ’’—it 
would make fine copy. He would never 
hear the end of it. No, that would not 
do at all. So he went on alone. 

‘*No. 58,’’ said he. ‘‘ Ah, that will 
be it! The house where the blinds are 
down.’’ 

Bills in the grimy windows proclaimed 
that the houses on either side of No. 58 
were empty ; and the flat above the room 
where the blinds were drawn was vacant 
too. The shabby, brown Venetians had 
a grim fascination for Vincent; and as 
he approached, unconsciously slack- 
ening his pace, the fascination increased. 
He could not rid himself of the eerie 
feeling that he was being watched. 
Once, he stopped dead ; it had seemed to 
him that a slat moved. 

Certainly his pulse was not normal, as 
he swung back the groaning gate and 
walked up the tiled path to the sun- 
blistered door. The grass-plot before 
the window was like a miniature jungle ; 
tangles of nasturtiums overran the 
flower-beds ; weeds thrived everywhere. 

He inserted the key, hesitated, then, 
annoyed by his fears, entered briskly and 
closed the door—very gently, because he 
experienced a curious shrinking from 
doing anything that would make a noise. 

He took one step forward into the 
narrow hall, and halted, listening. 

““Mr. Day,’ he called, softly—the 
sound of his voice frightened him—and 
again, ‘‘ Mr. Day.”’ 

There was no reply. 

Suddenly there came upon him an al- 
most overwhelming impulse:to run—to 
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THE HAND HELD A REVOLVER 
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fly blindly from this horror-haurted 
house out into the fresh air and the 
brilliant sunshine. The atmosphere of 
death oppressed his throbbing heart; it 
was like some, horrible drezm. He 
wanted to escape from—from what? 
And then, while he waited on the 
verge of panic, a cheery, melodious 
chord dispelled the silence, and with a 
rush of wheels a motor tore down the 
quiet street. He turned with a gesture 
of impatience. The door of the front 
room was ajar. He pushed it open and 


entered. The sight was eloquent 
enough. Evidently this had been the 
author’s sitting-room; but now the 


furniture had dwindled to a small table 
and a deck-chair. Even the carpet had 
gone. A few valueless pictures, books, 
and knick-knacks remained; but the 
whole contents of the room would not 
have fetched a sovereign. The struggle 
that had so lately ended must have been 
long—long, and as bitter as it was 
hopeless. 

‘** Poor devil!’’ muttered the publisher 
—he shrugged his shoulders—** He said 
that I should find him dead in his bed- 
room. This is no hoax—he will be there 
right enough.”’ 





He was. He lay stretched out on the 
meagre bedding—a young man, little 
more than a youth; the threadbare 


clothes he wore could not rob him of his 
natural dignity. One hand was hidden 
bv the pillow; no doubt it was touching 
that much-travelled typescript—a corner 
of which just showed. A pale light 
filtered through the slats of the drawn 
blind; the air was heavy with the reek 
of cyanide. 

For some moments the publisher 
stood, with bowed head, looking down 
upon the motionless figure. So this was 
the man whom he, all unwittingly, had 
brought to such an end. ‘‘ There in the 
twilight cold and grey—.’’ The line 
leapr into his mind; for the face, which 
smiled as though in sleep, was beautiful 
—no other word would suffice. 

Vincent found it difficult to believe 
that the man was dead; there was no 
horror in the sight, but he felt that 
that deadly, almond-like odour would 
haunt him all his days. 
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‘‘He smiles as though he mocked at 
death,’’ thought the publisher. ‘1 
haven’t a doubt that he is dead, and 
yet—.”’ 

On the impulse, he bent down and 
placed his ear against’ those mocking 
lips. Then, while he hesitated, doubt- 
ing his senses, the form beneath him 
started into life. He shrank back with 
an inarticulate cry from something that 
darted past him to the door. The lock 
snapped to. 

When Mr. Vincent had _ recovered 
from his panic sufficiently to be aware of 
anything, he found himself sitting on the 
floor, staring stupidly at the author’s 
beautiful face. Day’s smile was that of 
a destroying angel. The hand that had 
been under the pillow was visible now; 
it held a revolver. 

‘*Mr. Howard Vincent, I believe,’’ 
said he; his tone was icily polite. 

The publisher rose, realising that he 
Was trapped. He was a brave man and 
could face the situation with dignity, now 
that it had lost its supernatural element. 

‘“*What are your intentions, Mr. 
Day ?’’ he asked in a voice that was al- 
most steady. 

‘“‘ First; I am going to talk to you. 
Won’t you sit down?”’ 

Vincent took the chair indicated. 

‘* Go on,”’ 

*“Have you 
spiration ’?”’ 

** Of course I have. It is the most 
successful American novel of the year.”’ 

‘* Have you read it?’’ 

“ree 

** And your opinion ?’’ 

‘* It deserved to succeed. It is, in 
its way, a masterpiece. But permit me 
to say, Mr. Day, that I do not under- 
stand your object in asking these 
questions.”’ 

Day smiled. Despite his dangerous 
position, the publisher could not help 


said he. 


heard of ‘ The 


In- 


admiring his captor’s extraordinary 
beauty. 

‘You will understand soon, Mr. 
Vincent. May I ask if you had ever 


read the book in typescript?’’ 
** No, never.’’ 
** You liar!”’ 
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The publisher started to his feet, stung 
to action by the other’s bitter scorn. 

** Sit down!’ 

Vincent obeyed. He must think of 
Estelle ; his lite was not his own to risk, 
it belonged to her. 

** ‘that book, * The Inspiration,’ which 
has already sold to the extent of two 
hundred thousand copies, is the book | 
sent to you under the title of ‘ Passing 
By.’ 1 wrote it. It is my book—my 
book with a new title, new names, and 
with certain alterations in the personal 
appearance of the characters. It is my 
book—do you hear?—the book you said 
you lost—the book you stole!”’ 

The publisher sat lke a stricken man. 
He did not doubt the truth of Day’s 
statements. Jenkins had _ stolen the 
book, it was clear enough. But how 
could he make the author believe this? 
Uniess he established his innocence, he 
would have to pay with his life for his 
reader’s act. Day’s fine eyes were as 
pitiless as death. He would kill him, 
unless 

Feverishly he began his defence. 

If Day were mad, then his madness 
lay in his dreadful unnatural calm. He 
listened without the slightest change of 
expression to Vincent’s impassioned 
speech. His soul seemed dead, and the 
man frozen into a beautiful image of 
hopeless grief. 

‘*You may be speaking the truth,” 
he said, coldly as ever, when the other 
had finished, ‘‘ you may not—I cannot 
tell. I have learned to my sorrow how con- 
vincingly some men can lie. But I have 
not yet told you the history of my book. 
Sit down, and I advise you to be quiet.”’ 

Vincent gave a stifled groan. He 
knew that the other was only playing 
with him, and meant to kill him. He 
knew that if he tried to escape, he would 
be shot down like a dog. He must obey, 
there was nothing else to do—but 
Estelle!—oh, Estelle!-—Was it only 
three hours since her head had rested 
on his shoulder? 

‘* A girl’s face,’’ Day began, “‘ was 
the inspiration of my book—the book 
that, had it not been stolen, would have 
brought me fame, fortune, and the real- 
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ization of an ambition infinitely dearer. 
A girl—to whom I have never spoken— 
for whom I would sell my soul. And to 
me, in my poverty, she seemed as 
unattainable as a star.’’ 

The publisher understood now that the 
force which compelled the author’s ven- 
geance was a tar greater thing than 
wounded vanity or financial loss; and 
with this knowledge there came a ray of 
hope. He felt that the owner ot such a 
face must have a nature equally beauti- 
ful. Surely, surely, he would be able 
to appeal to that better nature when the 
crisis came. He bowed his head and 
waited. 

Day’s voice lost its terrible calm; it 
became dreamy and tender. 

‘* She was riding in the Park when | 
saw her for the first time. ‘ Our Imper- 
fect Life ’ had failed, and I thought my 
soul was dead. But at the sight of her 
face Oh, my God, how I have 
grown to love her! Morning after 
morning I stood in my shabby clothes, 
waiting by the railings to see her ride 
past. She was in a different world from 
mine—yet it seemed to me that I could 
contact her spirit. She was with me in 
my dreams 

He was pacing to and fro with short, 
active steps; but his eyes never left 
Vincent, and the hand that grasped the 
revolver was ever on the alert. 

Suddenly he halted and continued, his 
voice increasingly vehement :— 

‘‘ Inspired by her I wrote my book, 
‘ Passing By.’ It is her book ; not mine. 
In every line there breathes my love for 
her. She—she and I were the chief 
characters. And ever this thought was 
with me: One day she will read; she will 
recognise herself ; she will know me for 
the shabby man, whom she has seen day 
after day standing among the children of 
misfortune behind the railings; she will 
know all that she has been to me—she 
will know how I have loved her—at last 
she will know and understand !’’ 

The author’s face was deathly pale; 
his eyes were like two burning stars. 

‘“ They have stolen her book!’ he 
cried. ‘‘ They have altered it so that 
she will not see herself or me! She will 
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never know, nev.r understand—and I— 
can write no more 2 

There was a long pause. When Day 
spoke again, his voice had regained its 
passionless, austere tone. Like the 
Angel of Death he stood before the pub- 
lisher and pronounced his doom. 

‘*T am going to kill you, and then I 
shall kill myself. 1 will give you ten 
minutes to prepare.”’ 

‘“*Man, you are mad!’’ exclaimed 
Vincent. ‘* Consider the reputation of 
my publishing house! Don’t 
know——”’ 





you 


‘*] know that many a great and 
honoured house has been -builded by 
fraud.”’ 

‘** But won’t you believe me? 
you see that I am sincere?’’ 


Can't 


‘* You are certainly sincere in your 
efforts to save your life; but whether 
you have spoken the truth is another 
matter. A year ago | think | should 
have believed you; but now——’’ He 
shook his head. ‘* Even if your reader 
committed the theft,’’ he continued, 
‘** you cannot disclaim the responsibility. 
Through your error of judgment, my life 
is broken. For the sake of others, I 
must see to it that you break no more.”’ 

The publisher rose quietly and looked 
into the eyes of his executioner. There 
was no trace of anger or fear upon his 
kindly face; he even smiled—a little 
wistfully. 

‘* Mr. Day,’’ he said, ‘* you are sadly 
mistaken in thinking that I cling to life 
for life’s sake. Had I only myself to 
consider, you could bring me no more 
welcome gift than death. I loved my 
wife even as you have loved your 
inspiration. She died ten years ago, 
and I—I live, because her child needs 
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me. See! 
Estelle 

He held out the photograph she had 
given him only that morning. 

Day made a curious sound that might 
have been a laugh or a sob. He placed 
the revolver in the pocket of his shiny 
coat. 


here is my _ daughter, 


”” 





‘** I believe you,’’ he gasped. ‘‘ You 
did not steal my book.’’ He tottered 
feebly across the room, then sank down 
on the edge of the bed. 

‘*‘Thank God!’’ exclaimed Vincent. 
‘* But why do you believe me how?”’ he 
added, his sense of relief giving place to 
one of amazement. 

‘* Because your daughter happens to 
have been—my inspiration.”’ 

The appalling anguish in the author’s 
voice pierced Vincent to the heart. An 
overwhelming pity surged up within 
him. He tried to speak, but could not. 

It was Day who broke the silence. 

‘* Here is the key,’’ he said, holding 


it out. ‘‘ It is useiess for me to attempt 
to apologise. Please go. I—I want— 
to be—alone——”’ 





Mr. Vincent did not take the key. He 
stood gazing fixedly at the beautiful, 
hopeless face of this ill-starred genius. 
He knew that if he were to leave him 
now, he would never see him again in 
life. Passages from the stolen master- 
piece kept crowding into his mind. It 
was not long before he had decided. 

He sat down on the bed beside the 
broken author, and placed a gentle arm 
about his bowed form. 

‘“ Boy,’’ said he, ‘‘I have always 
wanted a son—and one day, Estelle will 
need—a husband.’’ 

Day laid his head against the 
publisher’s broad shoulder and wept like 
a little child. 


# 





THE FORMATION OF SMOKE 
RINGS. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES SCOTT. 


HE smoker of tobacco is usually 
content to blow his delicate 
smoke rings into the air, and 
their eniargement and _ subse- 
thinning and vanishing with- 
out expressing any desire, as a 
rule, to go into the subject of their 
actual formation. Yet the causes which 
are responsible for these perfect, if frail, 
rings are worth seeking, and it will be 
found not only interesting but instructive 
to search out the reasons why those 
definite shapes are obtained. 

What may be called the 
primitive source of the rings 
is the curling sheet of flat 
smoke. You will frequently 
notice a thin film rise up, and 
as it does so it widens out ai 
the top, while both sides are 
turned round towards one 
another after the manner of a 
piece of sugar paper being 
manipulated into a_ conical 
bag by the grocer. This phase 
is depicted in Fig. 1. 

There seems to be a continu- 
ous spiral movement in the 
ghostly substance, and, as the 
edges meet, the _ resulting 
funnel has a twisting motion 
imparted to it. Probably at 
this point the veil will have 
become so slender, through 
spreading out, that its career 
cannot be further followed. 


watch 
quent 


As it is rather difficult for 
anyone except the expert 
smoker to discharge smoke 


FIG. 1. 


rings and films, capable of 


being observed, it becomes 

advisable to practice in some other 
direction. A very useful method 
is to screw up a small piece of 


stiff brown paper, ignite it, blow out 
the flame, and then hold it steadily 


while the smoke ascends. Keep the 
glowing paper from bursting into flame 
meantime, as the fire will consume the 
smoke and spoil the proceedings. It is 
preferable to undertake the experiments 
in a room free from the movements of 
people or draughts. 

The smoke will ascend prettily, twir- 
ling and twining in and out to form 
the various figures now illustrated, be- 
sides many others equally interesting to 
the careful watcher. 

The illustrations have been prepared 





A FUNNEL IS FORMED BY A SMOKE SHEET TWISTING 
ROUND UPON ITSELF AND UNITING ITS EDGES. 


after making very close observations on 
smoke ; and they show a selection of the 
best effects met with. The more one 
tests the subject the stronger becomes 
the evidence that even such flimsy stuff 
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as smoke conforms to a definite law of 
movement ; just as certainly as the sur- 
face of water when a stone is thrown 
into it starts a series of travelling con- 
centric rings; or as waves are blown up 
by the wind. 

Of course, it is only by repeated ex- 
periments that one can get sufficiently 
accustomed to the facts to be able to 
produce the most characteristic features 
of the movements. I had to spend a 
few hours every day for some time to be 
certain of the phases now illustrated. 
Occasionally we shall find long columns 
of smoke ascending and increasing in 
diameter on their upper portions. 
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way we obtain a perfect ring as in Fig. 
2. The remainder of the funnel gathers 
fresh material from the glowing mass, 
and its mouth is strengthened and 
speeded so that it breaks away as a 
second funnel. 

It is worth while to follow out 
what happens to a ring while it soars 
upwards. I have already explained that 
the parts of it are in a state of continual 
spiral motion. This agitation, aided by 
natural expansion, due to lightness, 
causes the ring to widen considerably as 
in Fig 3, so that the coils get dragged 
away from each other, and tend to be- 
come straight. 





FIG. 2. SHOWING HOW A FUNNEL RELEASES ITS SPIRALLY MOVING 
MOUTH AS A SMOKE RING. 


These are really tubular, so that they 
may be compared with funnels or trum- 
pets. Here again the spiral motion 
exists; though the longer part of the 
shaft may speed upwards for some dis- 
tance without revealing any modifica- 
tions from the straight direction. How- 
ever, a slight current of air, or a move- 
ment of the paper, will soon give a twist 
or two to the smoke, and these will be 
accentuated higher up; so that the 
opening of the funnel will be in great 
agitation. 

The difference in speed causes the rim 
of the funnel to detach itself and float 
away as a separate object, and in this 


In doing so, the film gets tubular, 
and various parts swell up. The conse- 
quent attenuation makes the ring split 
up into sections; and then the inherent 
spiral motion resolves the enlarged parts 
of the pieces into funnel mouths, as ex- 
plained in Fig. 4, and these in turn break 
off as miniature rings. The latter are 
so frail that, generally speaking, the 
vanishing phase is reached soon after 
they are formed. 

We can trace these spiral motions 
successively right down to the point of 
invisibility. We see a funnel split up 
into cross sections, each consisting of, 
or developing into, revolving coils of 
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coiled spring bent round upon 
itself, with its ends fused 
together. We could pull this 
ring out to several times the 
original diameter, the definite- 
ness of the coils meantime 
becoming less and less pro- 
nounced until it was quite 
straightened out; and an ex- 
ceedingly thin and large ring 
produced instead of the 
primary thick and small one. 
In some circumstances the 
rim of the funnel] will, after 
bending back like that of a 
trumpet, roll right down to 
tme narrow base, unfolding 
meantime, and thereby making 
a kind of double-sided funnel. 
Sometimes several columns of 
smoke will arise side by side, or 
a thicker one will divide longi- 
tudinally into a series, and 
these in floating up will roll 
so peculiarly as to produce the 
figures shown in Fig. 5. The 
funnels are capable of dividing 
crosswise into a series of 





FIG. 3. SHOWING THE WAY IN WHICH A SMOKE RING 
WIDENS OUT FROM A SPIRAL COIL 


TO A THIN WAVY RING. 


lessened diameter. These 
split up, and one end of each 
segment will widen into a 
funnel and produce smaller 
rings, whose particles are 
still rotating. These newer 
rings break to pieces, and their 
portions follow the habit of 
their predecessors. So small 
become the succeeding sections 
that we cannot see them; but 
we know that it is the limit of 
our power of vision that hin- 
ders further observation. The 
molecules of the smoke are still 
in existence, though they are 
of finer calibre. We can 
imagine the final atoms to 
be invisible vortices rolling 
round one another. Indeed, 
a leading scientist has built a 
sensible theory on these cwist- 
ing movements of vapour, and 
assumes each atom of all the 
elements to be a vortex. FIG. 4. AN EXPANDED SMOKE RING BREAKING UP INTO 





It is as though we had FUNN@LS AND SMALLER RINGS, WHICH APPARENTLY 
a ring composed of a tightly FOLLOW A LIKE COURSE IF POSSIBLE. 
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SOMETIMES THE FUNNELS HAVE 


BREAK UP INTO SHELL-LIKE COILS. 


wide coils, the upper ones of 
which twist round like a watch 
spring before disappearing into 
space. It is easy to under- 
stand why-this conduct occurs. 
Each sheet film instead of rol- 
ling round to form a: simple 
funnel (as in Fig. 1) rolls round 
several times. In consequence 
of the strength of this inner, 
upright coiling, the breaking 
off of cross coils is prevented 
and therefore definite rings aré 
not seen. If the reader will 
make up a conical sugar bag by 
twisting the paper — several 
times round and round he will 
get some idea of the matter by 
cutting this bag across with 
the scissors—watch-spring like 
coils will be obtained. 

Less rarely, some of the coils 
produced in the preceding man- 
ner will split up into horizontal 
funnels, owing to the retention 
of sufficient smoke in the 





FIG. 6. 
UP INTO HORIZONTAL 





OF SMOKE RINGS. 


original larger fun- 
nels. Fig. 6 depicts 
this possibility. The 
small funnel mouths 
are then capable of 
detaching themselves 
as tiny rings which 
behave inthe usual 
way, by widening out 
and__ splitting ~=—into 
smaller portions. 


The reason why the 
smoker can - produce 
his rings so perfectly 
is that he shapes his 
mouth properly, and 
ejects the smoke so 
neatly and_ sharply 
that the top of the fun- 
nelhas a greater speed 
than the shaft. 


Very precise rings of 
smoke may often be 
seen emerging from 
the funnel of a rail- 


MANY FOLDS AND wav locomotive also. 





SMOKE COLUMN TWISTING INTO TIERS THAT BREAK 


FUNNELS ; THE MOUTHS OF THE 


LATTER ARE THEN CAST OFF AS RINGS. 





THE DEBT. 


By CLIVE R. FENN. 


RE you better?”’ 

The girl gave no reply, but lay 

there on the grass where she 
had fallen, her eves closed, and her lips 
pressea ught. 

John Earle bent down and placed his 
1olled waterproof under her head. How 
pretty she was, he thought, and all alone 
out there in the wilds of the western 
counties, where he was on tramp think- 
ing out new ideas, as was his way, for 
the world—his world—always required 
new ideas, and looked to him to find 
them. 

The girl did not move; she had evi- 
dently been overcome by the heat. 

‘* What a mad notion for a girl like 
she is to be on tramp alone,’’ he mur- 
mured as he held his flask to her lips. 
Yes, she looked up at him now, and he 
saw that her eyes were soft brown ones; 
then she shut them again and fell back 
into the old state of unconsciousness. 

To his certain knowledge they were 
three miles from anything in the shape 
of immediate civilisation, and Benton, 
the nearest place, was, as he knew, for 
he had come that way before over the 
wild moors, only about half a hamlet. 

‘“Well,’’ he said, with resolution, 
** Whoever she is she can’t be left here 
like that. The duty is for you, John 
Earle, to see this young person to a place 
where she can be looked after.’’ He 
gazed round him. The clouds were 
piling up in the west and evening was not 
far off. Then he stopped and removed 
his macintosh from under the girl’s head, 
afterwards raising her in bis arms. 





‘“She’s not very heavy,’’ he mur- 
mured, as he walked steadily on over the 
heather and short grass, ‘‘ but it’s three 
miles, and three miles is three miles all 
the world over, except in good old 
Ireland where it is six. But I wonder 
what that old woman who keeps the inn 
at Benton will say to me when I turn 
up with a girl in my arms.”’ 

He tramped on; from far away came 
the tinkle of a sheep bell; there was the 
brooding peace of the coming evening 
over all. 

He looked down once or twice at the 
fair face. There was no sign of return- 
ing consciousness, and when, after an 
hour’s tramp, broken by two or three 
rests, Earle reached the inn, he felt 
pretty well done. 

The ‘‘ Rose Tree ’’ was called an inn, 
but it was not much like one—that is 
so far as the less welcome features of 
such a place are concerned. 

The landlady came bustling out, and 
gave a cry of astonishment as she saw 
Earle stagger up to the door with his 
fair burden. 

‘* Poor soul,’’ she cried, as she set 
about attending to the girl. ‘‘ And I 
never knew, sir.’’ Earle did not ask 
her what it was she did not know, but 
acted under her directions, following her 
up the short flight of stairs and placing 
the girl on the bed. 

He went down again and helped him- 
self to a drink, for the old lady’s son, 
Tom Carter, was over at the market 
town. Earle knew the way of the place 
for he had stopped there many times. 


” 
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Presently Mrs. Carter ca.1: down, a 
look of anxiety on her face. 

‘* Your poor wife’s very ill, sir,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ She ought to have a doctor.”’ 

** She,’’ began Earle. Then he stop- 
ped. After all what was it to him? 
Mrs. Carter had dropped into an error, 
and there was plenty of time in which to 
set her right. 

‘** If you think that,’’ he said at last, 
** I must walk over to Berehampton and 
bring one.’’ The landlady was regard- 
ing him strangely. Of course, the lady 
was his wife! That was the only ex- 
planation for his arriving at the inn with 
her in his arms. | 

‘* Tom’s away, sir,’’ she said. 

Earle nodded, and set out for the town. 
It was a long tramp, and by the time he 
and the doctor had) driven back it was 
late night. 

There had been no change in the 
patient, and the doctor, who had gone 
upstairs to the dainty bedroom with Mrs. 
Carter, rejoined Earle with a look of 
grave concern on his face. 

** She’s very bad,’’ he said. 
concussion, and fever. I am sorry, Mr. 
Earle. She will not be able to be moved 
for weeks. I have done all that is possi- 
ble for the present, and shall be over 
again in the morning in good time."’ 

Earle nodded. So the doctor also 
imagined that the unknown girl was his 
wife. Really, it was very strange how 
easily the world married off aman. As 
he sat over his late supper, he thought 
itover. This girl had evidently been on 
tramp the same as he had; only her 
physique was not strong enough to stand 
the long miles west of Salisbury. That 
was all. 

‘* She is a lady,’’ he mused as he lit a 
cigar, and strolled out into the dark 
garden, which was full of pleasant 
scents. ‘‘ Yes, she is a lady, but as for 
being my wife—well, it beats Banagher. 
How she will laugh at the joke when she 
gets better.’’ 

He turned again to the door, for the 
shadow of the landlady was thrown on 
the blind, and a moment later the woman 
came to the entrance. 

‘* How is she?”’ he asked quietly. 


‘** Brain 
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‘* | think she is more restful, sir,’’ said 
the woman. Secretly she thought that 
her old. lodger took the mishap very 
lightly. 

For his own part Earle was wondering 
if something had not turned up to reveal 
to the old woman that her invalid was 
no more Mrs. Earle than she was herself. 

Mrs. Carter held out a dainty purse to 
him. 

‘* That was the only thing she had in_ 
her pockets, sir,”’ she said, ‘‘ 1 thought 
that you would like to take care of it.’’ 

‘*Thank you.’’ Earle mechanically 
took the purse. He was already blam- 
ing himself for having permitted the 
mistake to develop as it was doing. 
The woman looked at him as he opened 
the purse; there was a banknote for five 
pounds inside, and a few gold and silver 
coins. But there was nothing else, not 
as much as a Card. 

**T am so thankful my place was as 
near as it was,’’ said Mrs. Carter. ‘‘ Poor 
thing. But perhaps it is all right, sir, 
as you are here. Our air is good 
enough, and she ought soon to get well.’’ 

Earle had only intended co stay at 
Benton for one night, but he felt tied 
now. He could not leave the girl he had 
brought out of nowhere to the care of 
complete strangers. He smiled as he 
thought of the word, for he was just as 
much a stranger to the unknown as Mrs. 
Carter and her son, or the doctor. 

He was a scientist, but not a dreamer, 
His workshop was his brain; he could 
work anywhere, and the holiday in the 
west was by way of being a stimulant to 
fresh ideas. 

The following day Mrs. Carter told 
him that ‘‘ his wife’’ was rather better. 

“** She looked about her, sir,’’ said the 
woman, ‘‘ and seemed to take in what 
the doctor was saying. Will you not go 
and sit with her?’’ 

Earle shook his head. 

‘*No, I think not, Mrs. Carter,’’ he 
replied. He was conscious of the fact 
that he was colouring up under tte lana- 
lady’s searching gaze. 

** You won’t, sir?’’ 

‘*] think it would be better not,”* he 
said. 
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Mrs. Carter shook her wise old head. 
‘* Well, sir,’’ she said, ‘** of course, 
is not for me to question what gent! : 
folk may say or do, but, dearie me, the 
world has altered a lot since my young 
day. Why, when | was ill my oid man, 
who was the best of men, would never 
leave me alone for long.”’ 

During the days which followed Earle 
was in a quandary. What was he to 
do? Should he turn round on these 
good people and bluntly say, ** his girl 
is not my wife; | don’t even know her 
name.’’ But somehow he shrank from 
the avowal. Mrs. Carter had spread the 
news, and although Benton was small, it 
could talk just as well as the rest of the 
world. 

He remained silent, and tried to settie 
down to work. 

Mrs. Carter gave him a room in which 
to write; in the time in which he was not 
working he tcok some exercise by doing 
some gardening. 

He had telegraphed to London «nl 
had taken other steps to trace the iden- 
tity of the girl, but all his efforts were 
fruitless, and at last he determined 12 
let things slide until she was able to giv? 
an account of herself. 

The girl’s recovery was slow, but she 
came back to reality at last, and then she 
took her head, as the doctor put it. 

The doctor told Earle how she had 
looked at him when he had begun to ex- 
plain that her husband had brought her 
to the inn. 

‘** The fact of the matter is,’’ said the 
doctor, ‘‘ your wife is still a bit strange. 
I don’t know whether it has been wise 
your keeping away from her as you have 
done. Of course, you acted for the best, 
but to-morrow we will get her down and 
then she will quite come round. Mrs. 
Carter has been a capital nurse, and I 
am not sorry I refused your offer to have 
a trained article from Exeter. We've 
got on very well.” 

Earle came in from the garden the fol- 
lowing afternoon to see his ‘‘ wife”’ 
seated in a lounge chair on the verandah. 
She certainly looked very pretty indeed, 
though as a matter of fact he knew 
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nothing about women, and often told 
himself he had no desire to do so. 

**Good day,’’ he said. ‘*‘ How are 
you now?”’ 

She regarded him critically before she 
replied. 

‘* Thank you,”’ she said at last, ‘* I am 
much better. Who are you?’’ Then 
the landlady had been very discreet. 
‘*Oh, of course, I remember now. I 
saw you working in the garden from my 
window this morning before I got up. 
You are the gardener, are you not?’’ 

‘** Yes, | am the gardener,’’ said Earle, 
feeling rather amused. 

The girl nodded. 

‘** 1 thought so.’ 

Earle sat down ; the girl looked at him 
haughtily. 

‘“‘ It is not usual for a gardener to sit 
down in the presence of a lady.”’ 

‘Oh, I am sorry,’’ said Earle, ‘‘ I 
quite forgot.’’ He rose, and stood hum- 
bly before her. ‘* Are you able to look 
after yourself now ?”’ 

‘* Able to look after myself? Well, 1 
should say so.’’ She went on as if talk- 
ing to herself. ‘‘ If it had not been for 
that stupid breakdown, and my telling 
them that I was all right for a month— 
oh, you are still there? What are you 
waiting for, my good man? Have you 
no work to do?’’ 

‘* | beg your pardon,’’ said Earle, ‘‘ 1 
have plenty of work to do, thank you.” 
‘* Then go and do it,’’ said the girl. 

Earle breathed a sigh of relief, relief 
that she was not his wife, and also that 
her words, which showed that she was 
well able to look after her own affairs, 
rendered his presence in the place need- 
less. 

He felt like a prisoner released as he 
crept out of the room. 

An hour later Mrs. Carter came up | 
the girl. 

**Are you better, Mrs. Earle?’’ she 
said. 

The girl stared at the speaker. 

‘““ Are you all mad, here?” she asked 
with asperity. ‘‘ I am Miss Nancy Bel- 
lingham. But what’s that you’ve got 
in your hand?’’ 


’ 
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‘““A letter,’’ said the landlady. 
‘** Now don’t look angry please, Ma’am, 
Your husband seems to have hurt your 
feelings and he has gone away.”’ 

‘““My husband? But I am _ not 
married.”’ 

The landlady held out the letter which 
Earle had left. It was brief and to the 
point. ‘‘ Please hand this purse to your 
visitor. She is well now, and that is 
really all that matters. One of these 
days I will run down again and fetch 
my things. The girl to whom you have 
been so good is not my wife, but as you 
took her to be so when I brought her in 
that night I let the matter stand.’’ 

‘“*Is that written by the gardener?’ 
asked Miss Bellingham, as she took the 
letter. 

‘* The gardener!’’ cried the landlady, 
indignantly. ‘* Mr. John Earle is not 
the gardener. He is one of the greatest 
men of the day in England, as I happen 
to know, because we do see the papers 
down here, and he was asked to see the 
King the other day, and some folks say 
he will soon be a lord with a crown on 
his head. And you treating him like 
that! Oh, Miss, whoever you are, I 
am sorry for it, because there was no- 
body could have been kinder to you than 
he was, picked you up he did on the moor 
miles from here and had to carry you all 
the way. And he’s left me a lot of 
money for, as he said, says he—‘ If the 
lady is able to travel, you must telegraph 
for a car to take her back to her friends,’ 
and as he said it, he made me take 
twenty pounds. And you—oh, it do beat 
me !—you asking if he was the gardener, 
when he is rich enough to buy up the 
whole place if he chose. And such a 
gentleman, too, never would come up to 
see you when you were lying ill, but 
simply walked off to the doctor when he 
was dead beat.”’ 

The girl crimsoned and held out her 
hand. 

‘*T am very sorry,’ she said. “I 
have made a bad mistake. You see, 
Mrs. Carter, I have been in the habit of 
taking thingsso much for granted. Even 
my accident on the moor—well, that was 
my miserable independence. I said I 
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would walk on when my car broke down, 
and I did not wish to be troubled with 
anybody. You must forgive me.’’ 
Mrs. Carter was smiling down at her 
now. ‘* But we cannot allow Mr. Earle 
to pay for all this.”’ 

She picked up the purse which the 
landiady had placed cown on the flat 
arm of the chair. Mrs. Carter waved 
back her hand. 

‘*No, Miss, no,’’ she said. ‘* Mr. 
Earle knows best. I gave him your 
purse to take care of.’’ The girl 
coloured up again. ‘‘ Everything has 
been paid, even the doctor.’”’ 

Nancy Bellingham gave a sigh, and 
there was a new look in her eyes. 


” 


* * * * 


John Earle was just about to go out toa 
dinner party a few nights afterwards, 
and his car was waiting at the entrance 
to his chambers in Weston Street, when 
his manservant came in bearing a card 
on a salver. 

‘*The lady asked if you would see 
her for a moment, sir,’’ said the man. 

Earle took the card, a simple one, 
which bore the words, ‘‘ Miss Nancy 
Bellingham,’’ and in the corner there 
was an address in Philadelphia. 

‘* Ask her in,’’ he said. 

Something told him it was the girl of 
the moor. She entered the room as he 
hurried to the door to meet her. 

John Earle’s heart was behaving 
strangely for him. He knew now that 
he had run away because he loved her. 
Then he felt the madness of it all. This 
radiant vision was no wife for him. 

She flashed him one look as she held 
out her hand. 

**T am in your debt, Mr. John Earle,”’ 
she said simply. ‘‘ Will you permit me 
to pay?”’ 

He took her hand and led her to a 
seat, remaining standing before her— 
like the gardener, as he reflected. 

Then his heart spoke. Something had 
given way in his crust of self-repression. 

** There is only one way in which you 
could repay.”’ 

She looked up at him, understanding. 

** I think I should like to pay.”’ 
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HERE AND THERE IN THE 
SHETLANDS. 


By M. H. BALLINGALL. 


men of old, in their Saga, placed 

the ‘‘ Island of Bliss’? somewhere 
in the northern seas. An island a man 
might count himself lucky if a sudden 
lift of mist gave him a passing glimpse 
of—an island not stationary, but floated 
and sank, was seen in mist and dream 
only, but was a type, for all time, of an 
enchanted land on whose shore perfect 
happiness was to be found, and there 
alone. 

Our first visit to Ultima Thule was in 
the long days of June. We passed Fair 
Isle at midnight, and shortly after the 
Shetlands came in sight, forty miles 
away, but visible in the clear atmosphere 
and light. The ‘‘ Roost’’ has a bad 
name, but it behaved better than the 
** Pentland ’’ had done. 


| was not without reason that Norse- 








We got up early next morning to find 
ourselves in Lerwick Harbour—looking 
from the steamer as if it were a land- 
locked bay or inland lake, for the town 
lies in a long line, with the harbour for 
centre, curving towards the south, and 
opposite, the island of Bressay perfects 
the idea. ‘The caves of Bressay are well 
worth exploring, and as we had missed 
Sumburgh Head coming up, we got our 
first view of the magnificent headlands 
of Shetland just here—the sheer height 
of the rocks, the great tunnels formed by 
the and strain of the Atlantic 
waves, which on the west coast know no 
break from the American shores. Be- 
hind the island of Bressay, there is a 
smaller island, called Noss. It is 
almost, if not quite, inaccessible from the 
sea, so the natives contrived an expedient 
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Bringing Home the Peats. 


by means of which sheep could be trans- 
ported to and from it to its neighbouring 
island. It communicates with Bressay 
by means of a cradle, swung on ropes 
and working on a pulley; the cradle is 
large enough to hold a man with a sheep 
on his knee, and in this manner the 
Shetlanders have been able to utilise the 
grass which covers it. 

Lerwick itself presented a gay and 
cosmopolitan scene. Fishermen in blue 
trousers and Jerseys; Swedes; High- 
landers from the Hebrides; Dutchmen, 
resplendent in scarlet shirts invariably 
patched, peg-topped knee breeches, also 
invariably patched and as_ evidently 
home-made, stockings mended with a 
graduated succession of shades from the 
original; noisy sabots clamping an 
accompaniment — throng Commercial 
Street, where one is greeted also by 
mingled odours of peat, ancient fish, tar, 
and the countless smells of the sea and 
seafaring folk. 

For over three hundred years Lerwick 
and Bressay Sound have been a ren- 
dezvous for fishermen from all parts of 
Northern Europe, and during the fishing 
season must have been always a centre 
of interest. In early days white fish 
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were the in- 
ducement but, 
although the 


sea teems with 
them still, the 
herring fishing 
has super- 
seded it. A 
few hours 
spent in Ler- 
wick, and then 
on the tiny 
‘** Earl of Zet- 
land ’’ we are 
going north 
again, steam- 
ing slowly up 
the Sounds 
between the 
islands, stop- 
ping here and 


the Author. there with 
barrels and 
fisher girls; 


Mid Yell with 
its wonderful Sound so deep, dark and 
mysterious; Cullavoe with its few iso- 
lated fishing stations; twisting and 
turning, out and in, coming now and 
again in sight of Fetlar, and seem- 
ing to see it from every angle. 
When we left Fetlar finally, it looked 
like a gigantic cake lying in the water, 
the rocks in such a perpendicular long 
line, as if it had been cut quite straight, 
sliced indeed by some huge giant of 


ancient days, dark, blue, grand, soli- 
tary—one learns to love its stern 
beauty. 


Towards midnight we entered Balta 
Sound Voe, within four miles of the 
most northerly extremity of the Shet- 
lands. The sea had been stormy out- 
side, but rounding the southern corner 
of Balta island, we were in calm waters. 
The Voe was serene; the air had the 
stillness peculiar to northern altitudes at 
midnight, when the day, in spite of the 
perpetual daylight of midsummer, seems 
tired, and fain would snatch a short rest. 
No one who has sensed this feeling ever 
forgets it. One thinks of Longfellow’s 
‘“*T’ve seen the sable garments of the 
night,’’ and sees here night arrayed in 
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garments v. the faintest grey, sometimes 
on windless nights pink tinted. 

Shetland has many moods, many that 
are adorable, and this midnight hour is 
one of the most witching ; one involun- 
tarily lowers one’s voice, in case 
‘* Night,’’ who sleeps here so lightly, 
and so transiently, may be disturbed in 
her passing slumber. 

Some of the party were desirous to see 
the sun rise from his watery grave 
shortly after midnight. From Saxiford, 
some miles to the north, a very fine view 
may be obtained, but the unwary may 
be trapped in a bog and return sadder 
and wiser—and as far from seeing the 
sun rise as ever—so we contented our- 
selves with ‘‘ The Muckle Heog,”’ which 
with its sister, ‘* Little Heog,’’ lies halt 
a mile to the north of Balta Sound. 

The 23rd of June ‘was perfect. At 
midnight we squabbled on the top of the 
hill as to the exact spot in which the 
sun ought to rise, wrote letters to test 
the strength of the lingering daylight, 
endured cold, soaked boots and stock- 
ings stoically, with only an occasional 
outspoken wish for a hot bottle or hot 
potato to keep our enthusiasm warm. 
Half an hour later the sun rose out of 
the North Sea 
like a ball of 
liquid gold; 
golden pink 
rays flashed 
across the 
water; in the 
hollows of the 
hills a_ blue 
mist seemed 
to gather 
itself together 
like the gar- 
ments of un- 
seen sleepers ; 
the larks 
poured forth 
bursts of 
melody from 
throats that 
seemed strong 
as iron, and 
as mellifluous 
as a Mozart 
Sonata. Grad- 
ually the 
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shafts of light crept lower, touching 
sand, rocks, grass, making the Loch 
of Cliffe look like a silver thread in 
the distance, until it touched the foot 
of the hill. Now one spur of rock was 
kissed by its beams, then another, 
flinging lights and shadows on a world, 
which, a few minutes before, had been 
all grey. But now the grey was shot 
with gold, and, as if bent on chasing out 
all hint of sadness, the light rested not 
until it rushed out in long shafts into 
the valley below, gathering later into 
one broad beam, until it touched the 
hills further south, and the islands in the 
far distance. Across one’s brain one 
sentence flashed—*‘ I will take the wings 
of the morning and dwell in the utter- 
most parts of sea,’’ and our imagin- 
ations saw it spreading and speeding 
southwards, with ever _ increasing 
strength. 

That evening’s adventure inspired a 
picture and a poem. Perhaps some may 
doubt the depth of the inspiration, but 
they need only remember the fact that 
where there is a profound impression, 
there is also a corresponding back 
swing of the pendulum, and so _ be 
magnanimous. 
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ODE TO THE RISING SUN. 
An artist painted a picture, 
A singer sang a song, 
But no one rose in the vein to 
compose 


A lilt to the singer’s song. 


‘The sun rose up in splendour, 
And gilded the mountain's crest, 
He tinted the sea, and smiled in glee, 
As night died out in the west. 


The sun was old and waxing cold, 
(At least, so scientists say), 
But his old heart beat when at his 
feet 
He saw those travellers gay. 


He caught a glimpse of ladies fair, 
But not a jot cared he; 
From his midnight bath he took the 
path 
That led straight out of the sea. 


There flew from his heart a fiery 
dart, 
His face flushed rosy red; 
A cloud in the sky came sailing by, 
And in it he popped his head. 


Gradually we absorbed the beauties of 
Shetland. A lIgng day was spent at 
Westing watching the herring fleet 
crawling up slowly against tide and with 
scarce a breath of wind, their sails 
gleaming in the brilliant sunshine ; look- 
ing down on the deserted Church and 
ancient churchyard of Colvadale; hear- 
ing the roar of the waves as they ran up 
the many Voes on that side (for here the 
full force of the Atlantic sweeping in, 
uninterrupted by any land since leaving 
the New World, has cut gateways in 
rocks, in some cases forty feet broad, 
and forty-five feet in height); quietly 
observing a family of otters running up 
and down a grassy rock, and a school of 
biuebottles passing southward. Sub- 
consciousness impressed them on our 
brains, to be produced later in minute 
detail. A day on which the air was 
vibrant, flinging up many scents from 
sea to land; we were near to Nature in 
her most beneficent mood. 

Later we saw Westing when the wind 
blew, the sea thundered, and huge waves 
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made the Sound impassable, so different 
from that first day of sunshine and 
dreams. We came in the end to call it 
the land of dreams, evanescent, con- 
tradictory, variedly beautiful, but leayv- 
ing in vanishing a trace of beauty 
behind, inspiring and unforgettable. 

A day of trout-fishing on the Loch of 
Cliffe, and we had to succumb to its 
spell—a perfect day; the Loch so calm 
that the shadow of the northern bank 
could be followed minutely, every blade 
of grass, every marsh mallow, every 
rock reflected in the water below. We 
had only seen it equalled, not surpassed, 
in the Geisanger Fjord in Norway. We 
had got quite into the Gipsy way of 
living, and camped for tea at Burra 
Firth, one of the most luxuriant spots in 
Unst. The sands here are literally 
silver ; having a large deposit of mica in 
their composition, they sparkle in the 
sunshine. This was the starting point 
another day for an expedition to Flugga 
Lighthouse, the most northerly light in 
King George’s dominions. The land 
station is at Burra Firth, and here the 
men stay every alternate six weeks. 
The relief boat took us off. The sea 
was on its best behaviour, the wind 
favourable, so we ran out quickly. 
Flugga stands on the top of one of a 
group of magnificent rocks, and on 
landing we had to climb something like 
three hundred steps before we reached 
the base of the lighthouse. We received 
a warm welcome, and were shown the 
great light and reflectors, the machinery 
and living rooms of the Keepers. 

Notwithstanding its great height, one 
of the stones of the doorway had been 
washed out the previous winter, and for 
three months the waves had dashed over 
the lighthouse; the men who were on 
had to remain, as no boat could possibly 
come to them. Away to the north there 
was nothing but a great, lonely waste 
of water. The men live a life of great 
isolation. They showed us much kind- 
ness, and we have recollections of a very 
happy day. 

Just here, and on the northern coast 
of Unst, one sees some of the rare Arctic 
birds that frequent this district in the 
summer season, and finds their queer 
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nests, in some instances a mere gratu- 
ated hollow of small stones. 

In the isiand of Unst is found the 
famous Castle of Muness. It marks one 
of the wrongs Scotland imposed on 
Shetland in the north, as Scalloway 
Castle does in the south. 

When Lord Robert Stewart, half 
brother of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
claimed and received the Earldom of 
Orkney, northwards in his train went 
his half brother Laurence Bruce of Cult- 
malundie, whom he established in his 
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interests in Shetland, while he himself, 
as the buildings testify, remained princi- 
pally in Kirkwall. 

Black days were in store for Shetland. 
Bruce lived by extortion and oppression ; 
his castles were built by forced labour, 
so that after several years he reaped such 
a harvest of resentment that he probably 
felt safer in Muness Castle than any- 
where else. It is securely situated for 
defence—on a narrow neck of land, al- 
most surrounded by the sea at high tide. 
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He, and he alone, seems to have had a 
good opinion of his character, for over 
the doorway are still to be read the 
following lines :— 
‘*List ye to know this building who 
began 
Laurence, The Bruce, he was that 
worthy man, 
Juka earnestly his heirs and offspring 
pray 
To help, and not to hurt this work 
alway.”’ 


The Zeir of God 1598. 
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The memory of Bruce's misdeeds have 
not died out in the islands. The Stewart 
reign in Shetland came to an end with 
the execution of Earl Patrick and his 
son, who were brought to justice at last. 

Shetland was Norwegian until 1468, 
and Norwegian the natives remain still 
at heart, with no great love for anything 
Scotch. 

While the north islands of Shetland 
are the most beautiful, the southern 
part holds much to interest, especially 
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HOME OF LIGHT-KEEPERS, BURRA FJORD. 


Sumburgh and the Dunrossness dis- 
trict, made famous by ‘ The Pirate.’’ 
We visited St. Ninian’s 
a cloudless day; no ripple moved over 
the face of the waters; Fitful Head in 
the distance looked deeply blue and 
mysterious, its great bulk and clearly 
defined shape flung out against the clear 
atmosphere. ‘The little island, famous 
among all Scott’s readers as the meeting 
place of Mertoun and the Norna, is 
picturesque. 

An island only at high water, it is 
surrounded at ebb tide by the whitest of 
sands. The bows of two wrecks lay 
high on the beach, flung up by winter’s 
storms; one looked westward to an un- 
tenanted ocean. The Church of St. 
Ninian, or St. Ringan, on this tiny 
island, was a Roman Catholic church, 
but after the Reformation ceased to be 
used, and fell to ruins. Its services 
must have been regulated by the tide. 
Although Scott describes the place as 
being a general burying ground, only 
a few stones remain, and these as far as 
we couid decipher bore the same name, 
Gaddie or Goudie. 

Across the mainland, eastward, there 
is another interesting little island, that 
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of Mousa, which bears an historical 
fame, not a fictional one like St. Ninian. 
It possesses the most perfect Pictish 
Broch, not only of the Orkneys and 
Shetlands, but of Scotland as well. 
These brochs are found all over the 
northern and western islands, Shetland 
alone possessing seventy more or less 
perfect specimens. Who built them is a 
conjecture, evidently some tribes who in- 
habited these parts before the Celtic 
invasion. (Their evicjent use Wwas for 
defence and refuge, and so situated as 
to be suitable for watch towers. Some 
of them can only be entered at low tide, 
as the water reaches the doorway. That 
of Mousa stands back at a little distance 
from the sea, has walls that shape into a 
waist and then come out again, thus 
giving the besieged an advantage over 
the besiegers when they flung missiles 
from the roof. It is built without lime 
or cementing material of any kind, 
merely fitted perfectly, each stone into 
another. The interior has an open 
central place, unroofed, which probably 
was used as a general living room, with 
fire in the centre. There is an inner 


wall, three or four feet from the outer 
one, and this is intersected with rooms 
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and galleries rising to the roof. So 
strongly built, so well situated, they 
could stand a prolonged siege. Early 
in the eleventh century it was used by a 
fugitive Norseman and his bride; 
eloping from Norway, they were wrecked 
on Mousa, and spent the winter there. 

Two centuries later, when Earl 
Erland eloped with Margaret, Countess 
of Athol, mother of Earl Harold of 
Orkney, her son besieged the tower un- 
successfully and was forced at last to 
come to terms with the runaways, and 
finally to sanction the marriage. No 
doubt many times in history similar 
stories repeated themselves. We gazed 
at it, and wished the stones could speak 
of the past, and tell us something of the 
men and women who had inhabited its 
walls. 

Many of the brochs have been pulle.i 
down by the Shetlanders to build a2w 
houses, and so it happens in many 
places that merely the foundations are 
left. Mousa might have shared a similar 
fate, but for its isolation. One part of 
it had been pulled down, but has been 
restored of recent years and stands a 
perfect monument of an older race. 
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We left Shetland at last with great 
reluctance ; ten weeks’ stay did not ex- 
haust its resources for amusement. Had- 
dock fishing, trout fishing, boating 
expeditions, tramps across moor and 
mountain, days spent in one of her lovely 
bays, the glamour of the night, the hos- 
pitality of the islanders, all contributed 
and added weight to our regrets. When 
one fine morning we saw Sumburgh 
fading in the distance we were all sad. 
Never again might we have a time so 
unclouded, so peacefully happy, so 
primitive ; we had gone back to Nature, 
and universal mother that she is, she 
had been kind. We had forgotten the 
strenuous life of the south, the petty 
jealousies. of men, and we had lived 
weeks of glorious life. 

We shut our eyes and dream of its 
magnificent rocks and headlands, its 
islands, its caves, the beauty of its 
lights and shadows ; the perfection of its 
summer nights twines itself around the 
heart, and never loses its grip, calls and 
calls again in the years that follow, and 
if promise is not fulfilled in the passing 
years, we still say to ourselves, some 
day—some day we will return. 
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By Mrs. L. B. 
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is ridiculous!’’ exclaimed Lady 
‘Teresa Upcott, and tapped the 
table—a favourite trick of hers— 
with the pencil in her hand. 

‘* Of course,’’ assented her ladyship’s 
auditor, who was also her ladyship’s 
toady-in-chief. ‘‘ Of course, dear Lady 
Teresa. Isabel is—’’ 

‘* The most tiresome girl. I am sure 
I only desire her good, and all I meet 
with is opposition and rebellion. She 
reminds me that she is no longer a child 
—no one ever said she was—but she is 
still, or ought to be, under my authority, 
and I cannot make her see it. Even my 
influence—’’ ; 

‘* You cannot but have influence, dear 
Lady Teresa.”’ 

‘* Precious little,’’ grunted Lady 
Teresa, scornfully. ‘‘ Isabel asserts 
that at five-and-twenty she ought to be 
her own mistress.”’ 

‘““Ah!’’ ejaculated Mrs. 
sympathetically. 

‘* And says she must live her own life, 
and all that modern nonsense. She will 
not be managed, she is forever saying. 
As for my influence, what does it 
amount to on the present occasion? I 
propose that we spend, as we have often 
done before, a few months on the 
Riviera; I even give her the choice of 
places, Nice, Cannes, or Mentone—and 
she calmly declines them all. She is not 
coming this year, she says. Talk of 
step-mothers, it is step-children who 
should be held up to reprobation in these 
days.”’ 
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THE MANAGING 
LADY TERESA. 
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** And you are such a wonderful siep- 
mother, dear Lady Teresa.’’ But this 
had been said so often that the remark, 
truth to tell, was a little stale. Still it 
had its effect. 

‘*I try to do my duty,’’ said Lady 
Teresa, and she actually spoke with a 
sigh. For though the above might not 
seem to infer as much, the arbitrary mis- 
tress of Upcott Manor really was rather 
‘*a wonderful step-mother,’’ fond and 
proud of the girl entrusted to her care 
by her second husband—for she too had 
been married before becoming the late 
Mr. Upcott’s wife—and bent on doing 
her best according to her lights for her 
handsome, wilful charge. 

The misfortune was that Isabel also 
had her ideas and was not to be done the 
best for; wherefore, since the elder 
lady, accustomed from earliest years to 
rule, considered that she knew better 
than anyone else what that anyone else 
ought to do, and how that anyone else 
ought to feel, whereas the younger, in- 
spired by the strength of youth, a high 
spirit and the backing of her compeers, 
totally and absolutely declined to allow 
this superiority, or submit to its de- 
mands, there was many a battle royal 
between the two. They loved each other 
—they respected each other, but leading 
strings the one would not endure or 
the other forego. 

‘* And I had planned it all so beauti- 
fully !’’ murmured Lady Teresa to her- 
self, when her humble friend had 
departed. ‘‘ It would all have fitted in 
so well, and no one need ever have 
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known. Many a one situated as I am, 
would have been able openly to say, ‘ I 
wish to meet my son; and since he is 
ordered to recruit his health abroad, 
what more natural than that Isabel and 
I should join him wherever he is?’ A 
son whom I have not seen for two years 
and who may possibly have to return to 
India without coming to England at all. 
But I know Isabel. She would prick up 
her ears and look at me with that incred- 
ulous look I dislike so much. She would 
suspect an ulterior motive directly. 
’Pon my word, when that ulterior motive 
is all for her own good, it is hard to frel 
that the barest inkling of it would make 
her fly off at a tangent.’’ A pause. 
Then—‘‘ And yet Gerald and she are 
made for each other.’’ The frown on 
her ladyship’s hard, high brow relaxed 
and a pensive air stole over her features. 
‘“We might all three be so happy, if 
Isabel would only see it. Gerald could 
leave the army, and need never return to 
that dreadful climate, which has already 
begun to undermine his constitution. 
He would grow well and strong at home, 
leading the life of a country gentleman. 
I would vacate the Manor to the young 
couple, and willingly retire to some little 
house in the neighbourhood—or further 
off if they feared my interference,’’— 
tears stood in the poor woman’s eyes-—- 
“I would do anything they wished, if 
only—only I could see my dear children 
happy,’’—she wound up with a smothered 
sob. 


But it was without a trace of weak- 
ness or tenderness that Lady Teresa met 
her step-daughter later in the day. It 
might almost have been supposed that 
her air was more domineering, her 
voice more gruff than usual, as urged 
thereto by the above reflections, she 
made one last effort to shake Isabel’s 
resolution. 


** No, I am not going,”’ said the latter, 
with equal decision. ‘‘ Why? Because 
I don’t wish to go. Selfish? It is no 
more selfish in me to like staying at home 
than it is selfish of you to like going 
abroad. We are each doing what 
pleases ourselves.”’ 


** You used to enjoy the Riviera. Is 
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it just because I have rather set my 
heart upon it now—?”’ 

‘* Don’t be silly. We don’t clash as 
badly as that; but you want to manage 
me, and I won’t be managed, that’s all. 
The fact is that we shall do better to be 
parted for a time,’’ quoth Isabel nodding. 
** We have been rubbing on each other’s 
‘raws’ lately—excuse the expression ; 
and really it is all rot, ahem, nonsense, 
people being inseparable just because 
they happen to belong to the same 
family. All the girls I know say the 
same. If they want to hang on to their 
parents, they hang, but it is altogether 
out-of-date to suppose that they must.”’ 

** Everything proper and suitable is 
out-of-date now, it seems to me;’’ Lady 
Teresa tried a feeble protest, but the 
other only laughed. 

** So it is,’’ assented she. ‘‘* And the 
sooner you and I are established on that 
footing, ma belle mére, the better we 
shall hit off in future. I won’t be ar- 
ranged for and planned for and 
schemed for; that’s flat; and though I 
appreciate your motives—and I really do 
appreciate them, though you might not 
think it—the moment I discover any 
deep-laid design on your ladyship’s part, 
I shall just upset the apple cart, that’s 
all.’’ 

‘‘As I thought,’’ reflected Lady 
Teresa, and thanked her stars, or what- 
ever did duty with her for that vulgar 
form of self-congratulation, that she had 
let no hint escape of a ‘“‘ deep-laid 
design,’’ on the present occasion. 

It was agreed that she should depart 
for the South at the time arranged, and 
that Isabel should remain at her child- 
hood’s home under the chaperonage of 
a former governess, who had once or 
twice before undertaken the post. ‘“‘ I 
don’t altogether approve of it, but there 
seems nothing else to be done,’’ said 
Lady Teresa, once again in conclave 
with her humble satellite, Mrs. Moloney. 

‘* Between ourselves, I have very 
urgent reasons for going to Nice at 
present; in fact, my son, Captain 
Coverley, has been invalided there—but 
I beg you not to mention this to Isabel, 
nor to anyone. Isabel takes up ideas; 
and one of her ideas at present is that I 
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am managing her. Of course it is ab- 
surd; I have given up that long ago. 
However, as nothing will persuade her 
to the contrary, I am keeping my own 
counsel now; and when I meet Gerald 
at Nice, it will be time enough to say 
so.’? And she took her departure on the 
appointed day, which also saw her sub- 
stitute, Miss Pope, installed pro tem. 

** Well, now, my dear, we must plan 
out our days,’’ quoth the latter, 
presently. 

** Must we?’’ said Isabel, with rathera 
curious look. ‘‘ It always strikes me 
that the best days have a trick of plan- 
ning out themselves. You let plans 
alone, Popey.’’ 

“Very well.’”’ Popey, from past ex- 
perience, understood that with a certain 
person acquiescence was the better part 
of government, and smiled serene. 

**Popey, I am going to get flowers 
for the drawing-room,’’ quoth Isabel, 
next. 

Popey drew forth her knitting, per- 
ceiving herself not wanted. 

Presently it was: 


‘“* Popey, you can have the carriage, 
but I am staying at home this after- 
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noon,’’ and Popey obediently prepared 
for the carriage. 

But when she returned from her drive 
and detected by a glance that the occu- 
pant of the drawing-room was in all her 
war paint, so to speak—beautifully 
dressed, and with hair freshly and elab- 
orately arranged, Popey was betrayed 
into an indiscretion. 

‘“Whom have you had, my dear?”’ 

** No one,’’ said Isabel curtly. 

‘* But you expected a visitor?’’ 

Isabel opened a book, but her lips 
remained shut. Popey said no more. 

It seemed to her that she had been 
alone all day. Whatever Isabel did, 
required no assistance; wherever she 
went, she asked for no companionship. 

She was restless, nervous, and by this 
time—and it was growing dark—fretful. 

‘‘ There is something in the wind,”’ 
nodded Miss Pope to herself. 

Two or three times Isabel looked up 
from her book with a quickness that al- 
most suggested a-start, and listened 
attentively; then, when nothing more 
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was heard of the sound which had 
arrested her attention, she relapsed with- 
out a word into her former attitude. Yet 
Miss Pope could have sworn she was 
not reading. 

The fire grew low, and Isabel built it 
up again into a roaring blaze, although 
it was usually suffered to die down at 
that hour, till the servants took it in 
hand at dressing-time. Isabel sweeping 
up the grate was a new sight. 

To be sure, a large window stood open, 
letting in February night air, and Miss 
Pope, despite the fire, shivered a little. 

‘* Could it not be opened from the top, 
my dear?’’ 

‘‘ Hush!” cried Isabel sharply. She 
was on her knees, and sprang to her 
feet. The next moment she was at the 
window. 

But she remained there a long time 
motionless, and somehow, looking at her, 
Miss Pope did not care again to address 
the mute figure. She preferred to fetch 
a shawl for her chilly shoulders, and 
quitted the room for this purpose. 

But had the good soul left her eyes 
behind, she would have seen her worst 
suspicions verified, for scarce had the 
door closed than the self-restraint poor 
Isabel had hitherto imposed on herself— 
and she had imposed some, though not 
sufficient entirely to blind her companion 
—gave way, and all at once heavy tears 
rolled over her cheeks. It was the old 
story, ‘‘ He cometh not’’; and Isabel 
Upcott’s ardent, imperious nature was 
ill able to bear a disappointment which 
was not even a common disappointment, 
having in it an infusion of bitterness— 
but this will he explained directly. She 
was suffering, and conscience was mock- 
ing her torments. 

‘*T have behaved like a brute,’’ she 
now passionately upbraided herself. 
‘“*He will never forgive me if he finds 
out. Perhaps he has already found out, 
and thinks me a mean, underhand, 
despicable girl. Oh, why did I go on 
with it? It would have been so easy up 
to the very last to have given in; pleased 
my poor step-mother, saved Gerald a 
long, troublesome journey, and saved 
myself a foolish, senseless, utterly inex- 
plicable piecé of hypocrisy. Oh, I know 
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what he will say—’’ the tears fell fast— 
‘*“ he won’t reproach me, and he’ll never 
expose me to his mother, but he won't 
be able to help thinking that to destroy 
his telegram, and let the poor dear 
woman start off unsuspiciously, all for 
the pleasure of outwitting her and play- 
ing my Own game, was a petty piece of 
malice. And it wasn’t,’’ sobbed she; 
‘it wasn’t. It was because I did want 
to have Gerald here to myself—not in a 
great vulgar Riviera hotel, with Lady 
Teresa cooing over us, and feeling she 
had managed us. Didn’t I know she 
had it all planned out? And if she didn’t 
show me her son’s letters, was I obliged 
to show her my lover’s? We only kept 
our engagement secret because her joy 
would have made her almost intolerable 
to live with had she known—and it was 
only for a short time, too—but still, but 
still—’’ 

And the night drew on, and still there 
was no sign of Gerald Coverley. 

As the hours passed, Isabel seemed to 
quiet down. She had hastily brushed 
past Miss Pope on the latter’s reappear- 
ance in the drawing-room, and the dim 
light concealed her tear-stained coun- 
tenance then, but it was too pale, and 
showed too obviously signs of recent 
agitation for the kind-hearted chaperone 
not to venture some remark when next 
the two met. 

‘* Something has grieved you, but 
don’t tell me what, if you would rather 
not, Isabel.’’ 

‘It is only a litthe—disappointment, 
Popey.’’ The speaker’s lips twitched, 
and she drew a breath before the last 
word. 

‘* If you would like tokeep the window 
open, my dear—”’ 

But Isabel shook her head. ‘‘ There 
is no use,’’ she murmured beneath her 
breath. 

She had a presentiment of what had 
happened—chance had caused Lady 
Teresa to meet her son in London, prob- 
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ably at the hotel frequented by the 
family ; thus her own unworthy action 
had been brought to light, and Gerald 
had been so shocked and revolted— 
Hark! a sound of wheels beneath the 
window. 

‘* Isabel—oh, Isabel!’’ cried’ Miss 
Pope, bursting with excitement. 

But Isabel shook from head to foot, 
and would not move. 

‘** Dearest child, how you tremble. 
Shall I go? Or shall I stay?’’—con- 
tinued the sympathetic spinster all in a 
twitter. 

The front door bell pealed. 

‘I daresay it is only Captain 
Coverley,’’ said Isabel, with a faint, 
hysterical laugh. ‘‘ There is nothing 
about him to—of course he comes here 
whenever he chooses. But Lady 
Teresa—’’ She broke off with a cry. 
Lady Teresa herself walked into the 
room. 

And Lady Teresa held out her arms, 
and enfolded her step-daughter in them. 

‘* My darling Isabel, here is a surprise 
for you. We met in London. Gerald 
has told me all, and brought me back 
here with him. And, dear Isabel, if you 
think I have anything to forgive—’’ 

‘*I do, I do; oh, forgive me— 
mother!’’ It was the first time that she 
had ever used that sacred appellation. 

‘* Dear child!’’—and kisses passed. 
“Gerald says it was all his doing, but 
never mind,’’ cried Gerald’s parent, 
heroically resolved against further ex- 
planation, ‘‘ only when you complain of 
being managed, Isabel—’’ and Lady 
Teresa beamed quite roguishly upon the 
culprit, then suddenly left her sentence 
unfinished. ‘‘ Come, Miss Pope,’’ cried 
she, and Miss Pope was swept from the 
room. 

*“ Those two are quite competent to 
manage their own affairs,’’ chuckled her 
ladyship when outside. 

But inside Isabel Upcott’s head lay 
upon her lover’s breast. 


g 





VIEW OF ST. MARY’S ABBEY (BUCKFAST) BEFORE THE RESTORATIONS AND REBUILDING, 


Showing the old Tower, part of the foundations of the Abbey Church, 
and a portion of the old Cloisters. 


BUCKFAST ABBEY. 


By L. BARSTOW. 


ID-WAY between the old towns 
M of Totnes and Ashburton lies a 
place that must appeal to all 
who love the ways of ancient peace, 
for there, in most beautiful secluded 
surroundings, on the banks of the 
River Dart, at the foot of Dartmoor, 
lies the Abbey of Buckfast. From 
Saxon days it was, for 800 years, the 
home of the Benedictine Monks, and 
now once again, after an absence of 365 
years, it is inhabited by them. A special 
interest is attached to their return to 
Buckfast, for it is the only old Monastic 
foundation in England that is re-occu- 
pied by its original Community. 
Tradition speaks of St. Petrock, one 
of the most celebrated of British saints, 
as founding the Abbey in the 6th cen- 
tury, but, however that may be, it was 
certainly in existence in the year 760. 
At that time Cynewulf was King of 
Wessex, and the Britons, being harassed 
by him, made their last stand before 
being driven across the Tamar at 


Hembury Fort. ‘The battle was a ter- 
rible one, and it is probable that the 
Abbey was founded in the Valley at the 
foot of Hembury Hill, so that prayers 
might there be offered for those who had 
been slain. From that time authentic 
evidences of the Abbey are to be found, 
and in excavating for the building of the 
New Abbey Church, which the Monks 
are now erecting, they have discovered, 
under the Norman foundations, the 
Saxon ones so perfect that no others 
are necessary, and therefore on those 
ancient foundations the new Abbey is 
being raised. The Abbey lies in the 
meadows beside the Dart, which here 
comes tumbling down amidst big bould- 
ers, and on the other bank a wooded 
slope rises from the water’s edge. Just 
above the weir, at the end of the Abbey 
Meadows, Northbrook falls into the 
Dart, under an old bridge, the hiding 
place of many a trout, while in the 
meadows is the pool to which the red 
deer from Dartmoor came down to drink, 













giving to the Abbey its ancient name of 
Buckfaester, the stag’s fastness. 

The first Abbot, of whose name we 
can be sure, was Aelfwine, who ruled 
the Abbey in 1040, and was Abbot in the 
days of Canute. The king gave grants 
to the Abbey, and from the extent of his 
gifts seems to have held it in high 
favour. Aelfwine lived through the 
reign of Edward the Confessor until 
after the Norman Conquest. The old 
chronicles give us glimpses of him, and 
we know that twice a year he had tv 
attend the Shire-mote at Exeter. The 
Abbots of Buckfast had their own house 
close to the Cathedral, which can still be 
seen. We read of an important Shire- 
mote in 1040, with Earl Godwin in the 
Chair of State. Abbot Aelfwine was 
present, and found himself in a goodly 
company, for the King’s kinsmen, the 
Thanes, Odda and Aelfric, were also 
there. Both of them were great men. 
indeed Odda was Earl of Devon, Somer- 
set and Dorset then, but sixteen years 
later, he died a monk at Deerhurst, 


renowned for his sanctity, the old chroni- 
cle tells us, and also that his brother had 
However, 


died there a monk in 1053. 
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THE RIVER DART 
The Abbey lies in the meadows on the right bank. 
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before Odda’s death, he and Abbot 
Aelfwine were to meet again, and on 


this occasion at Westminster itself. 
King Edward and his Queen, Edith, were 
there also, for the King had obtained 
permission from Pope St. Leo IX. to 
transfer the Episcopal See from Crediton 
to Exeter, and the Bishop, Leofric, being 
one of the Royal Chaplains, was specially 
honoured by the King. The Charter 
was signed by Edward, Earl Godwin, 
Odda, and many other Nobles, and 
amongst the Bishops and Abbots is the 
signature of Aelfwine of Buckfast. 
Soon afterwards, William the Con- 
queror swept away the Saxon rule, but 
Buckfast was left in peace, probably 
through the protection of the pious Nor- 
man knight, Judhael, to whom William 
granted many lands in Devon. It was 
he who built Totnes Castle, and his pos- 
sessions bordered those of the Abbey, 
which are all minutely described in the 
Doomesday Book. Judhael de Totnes 
offended William Rufus, who, taking 
away his Castle and lands, gave them to 
Roger de Nunant, but once again in 
him the Abbey found a _ powerful 
protector, and, moreover, a benefactor, 


~~ 
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ARMS OF BUCKFAST ABBEY IMPALED WITH 
ARMS OF CLIFFORD OF CHUDLEIGH. 


for he gave his land of Sideham to 
the Abbey. One of the most cherished 
possessions now at Buckfast, is this 
original Charter, date 1105. It is beau- 


tifully and clearly written in Latin, and 
in it, after mentioning his wife Alicia and 
his sons, he calls down a curse on those 
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who shall ever ‘‘ presume to annul or 
make avoid’” his gift. He keeps, however, 
for himself and his men the right to go 
to and from Ashburton Market by the 
way of Northbrook. The present guest- 
house of the Abbey is on this land of 
Sideham; the ancient guest-house, a 
most interesting old building, opposite 
the Abbey gates, being now in other 
hands. The Nunants, for Sir Roger 
brought his two sons, Henry and Guy, 
with him, must have passed through the 
gate to the Abbey, whose early Norman 
arch still spans the narrow old road. 
Many well-known local names signed the 
Charter, amongst them William le 
Denys, to whose descendant, Sir 
Thomas Denys, Henry VIII. gave the 
Abbey lands more than 400 years later. 


This Charter is the first after the Con- 
quest, but it is followed by numerous 
gifts from other benefactors, some of 
whom ask for small donations in return, 
Sir Robert de Helion, who gave land at 


Hosefenne, stipulates for a candle on the 
Feast of the Assumption, and his gift is 
rather a curious one. He says the in- 
come from the land on Hosefenne is to 
be spent in providing wine for the 
monks, to be drunk at Christmas, Can- 
dlemas, Pentecost, and the Assumption, 
and if any Abbot ever curtails this in- 
dulgence, Sir Robert retains for himself 
and his heirs the right to once again take 
possession of MHosefenpe. Another 
donor asks for a red rose on St. John the 
Baptist’s Day, while Lady Turkesia 
chooses annually a pair of white gloves, 
in return for the gift of a wood, which 
she gives with her sisters Oresia and 
Alicia. The whole history of Buckfast 
is full of interest to those who care to 
know how our forefathers lived, and 
from it many a picture of those times can 
be conjured up. 

Although so far from any great town, 
in such a secluded spot, the Abbey was 
well-known. King John entrusted part 
of his treasures to the safe-keeping of 
the Abbot, and when that King sent 
officers to tax the Churches and religious 
houses, Buckfast was éxempt. In 1297 
Edward I. intimated his intention of 
visiting the Abbey, so the Monks set to 
work to build a gateway for him to pass 
under, which remains in wonderful pre- 
servation to this day. The Monks 
showed a loyal and forgiving spirit in so 
honouring the King’s visit, as they had 
been greatly harassed by his demands for 
money. In 1272 we find Abbot Simon 
taking the oath of fidelity at the Bishop 
of Exeter’s Palace at Paignton, the 
ruins of which can still be seen. 

The Monks were busy men, and 
Abbot Peter, who died in July, 1316, 
started the woollen trade at Buckfast, 
which flourished greatly under the 
Monks, until the Dissolution. It was 
the beginning of the present industry, 
which still continues in the village, being 
carried on in the old Monks’ Mills, which 
are just beyond the precincts of the 
present Abbey. Then, later, Bishop 
Grandisson came from Exeter to stay at 
Buckfast, and there are five letters, still 
preserved, written by him from there 
on October 2nd, 1327. 
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How closely the Abbey was connected 
with and entered into the lives of the 
surrounding families, we can well ima- 
gine from the names of the Monks in the 
old Chronicles, for they are full of local 
names, many of which are to be found 
to this day in the neighbourhood. From 


them we find the Monks were drawn 
from all sorts and conditions of men, 
freed serfs as well as nobles. 
Book of 


In his 


the West.. Mr. Baring- 
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the lid being raised, seven little babies 
were revealed. ‘Alas, my Lady,’ said 
the tailor, ‘I am as poor as a Church 
mouse. My wife gave them to me all 
atonce. What could I do but rid myself 
of them. See—they are all boys. The 
Countess charged herself with their edu- 
cation, and, when they were old 
enough, sent them all to Buckfast to be 
reared for the Church. Four became 
rectors of Tiverton, for Tiverton had four 


MONKS WORKING AT THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE ABBEY CHURCH IN 1904. 


Gould tells the following amusing 
legend: ‘“‘One day the Countess of 
Devon was taking her walk abroad in the 
direction of Hensleigh, when she met a 
tailor descending the hill, laden with a 
large hamper. She stayed her steps and 
asked him what he was carrying. ‘ Only 
seven puppies that I be going to drown 
in the Exe,’ was his reply. ‘I want a 
dog,’ said the Countess, ‘open your 
basket.’ The tailor tried to excuse him- 
self, but the Countess insisted, and on 


rectors, and the others their curates.’’ 

The last Abbot before the Dissolution 
was John Rede, whose family lived at 
Dartmouth. He, however, was not at 
the Abbey when it was dissolved. Prob- 
ably by previous resistance he had 
offended Henry, and had been forced to 
resign. On March 24th, 1539, the Ab- 
bey was visited by the Commissioners, 
to whom it was surrendered the next day, 
and the Monks were immediately sent 
away. As most were members of local 
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families, they probably returned to their 
former homes. The plate, furniture, 
bells, etc., were all sold for the Crown. 
Sir Thomas Denys was accused of sell- 
ing part of the lead from the roofs for 
his own use, and a letter exists, written 
by him, evidently in a great fright, 
denying the charge. The bells, five in 
number, were bought by the parish of 
Buckfastleigh for £33 15s., and now 
hang in that church. However, in :910, 
a fine peal was-presented to the Abbey, 
and now hangs in the ancient tower, 
awaiting the day when the new Abbey 
will be finished and ready to receive 
them. The Church, 
Monastery, farm-build- 
ings and lands Henry 
gave to Sir Thomas 
Denys, but the country 
people told of a curse 
on the lay owners, that 
none should ever die 
within the Abbey pre- 
cincts. The Abbey 
passed from family to 
family, until at last Dr. 
James Gale owned it, 
from whom, in 1882, 
the Benedictine Fathers 
bought it back again. 
At the time of the 
Dissolution the Church 
and Monastery were not 
pulled down, but left to 
decay. The buildings 
seem to have survived 
for generations, slowly 
becoming more ruinous, 
and serving as a quarry for the neigh- 
bourhood, but much was left standing 
‘until 1806, when Mr. Berry pulled down 
almost all that remained anid built a 
modern house with the materials. One 
pa:t, however, still exists in good pres- 
ervation, and that is the Tower, built 
about 1280. In 1867 the original old 
oak flooring was removed, probably for 
safety, and was bought by a visitor at 
Buckfastleigh. The two tall chairs and 
very large table that were made from the 
old flooring and beams are now in a pri- 
vate house near London. Other relics 
of the old Abbey may probably exist 
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elsewhere, for a coloured window of the 
Annunciation was found a few years 
ago in a house near Buckfast. 

When the Monks returned thirty years 
ago, not a vestige of the old Church was 
visible, but they knew about where it 
must have stood, and after some time 
they began to excavate, and at last, some 
five feet below the present surface 
they struck the old foundations. 
When once a part was found, to 
uncover the rest was comparatively easy, 
and so, little by little, the whole origina! 
foundation and ground plan of the 
Abbey were laid bare. Then they deter- 

mined to undertake a 
_ huge labour of love, and 

on those ancient foun- 

dations, to re-erect, 

with their own hands, a 

new Abbey Church. 

They were quite un- 

daunted by the fact 

that they knew nothing 
of building, and that 
they might learn, they 
sent a brother away to 
learn the mason’s trade. 

On his_ return, he 

taught the others, and, 

Mr. Walters being em- 

ployed as the architect, 

the work of re-building 
was started in earnest 
six years ago. How 
high the present walls 
have risen under the 

Monks’ hands, the ac- 

companying _ pictures 
show. The Lady Chapel is already 
finished, and the work is progressing 
as fast as funds will allow. The 
Fathers hope the Abbey will be 
finished in another six years, and 
they tell you, with a smile, how much 
they owe to ‘‘ Brother Samson.’’ When 
one is introduced to the Electric Crane 
one appreciates the joke. The Abbey is 
being built in the style of the 12th 
Century, and some old portions still re- 
main intact. There is a fine old doorway 
leading from the cloisters into the 
kitchen, and wherever it is possible, 
any old portion will be worked into the 
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Church. An old piscena, one of the 
finest in this part of Devon, is already 
placed in one of the Chapels. The work 
of excavation was full of interest, and old 
tiles, worked stones, old keys, and 
similar articles were frequently un- 
earthed, and many of these are to be seen 
in the Museum at the foot of the old 
Tower. 

In front of the High Altar, an old wal- 
led grave was discoveréd. It had been 


rifled, and near it was found a Bishop’s 
ring without its stone. The grave could 
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Blessed Virgin, holding the Child on her 
right arm. It was broken, having been 
hidden away by being bricked up in a 
wall, but it has been very carefully res- 
tored, and is now on the Altar of the 
Lady Chapel in the temporary Church. 
Of course, Buckfast has its ghost, 
which tradition says appeared on the 
night of July 3rd. It is said to be that 
of a certain Sir William Kingdon, who 
was buried in the North Aisle, but, 
having committed an undetected murder, 
could not rest in peace. In the course of 
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not have belonged to a former Abbot, as 
they were buried simply in the clay soil, 
each with his head to the feet of the next, 
right down the nave. This grave is 
therefore probably that of Bishop Ware, 
who died and was buried at Buckfast in 
1393. The present Abbot wears the old 
ring, with a new stone set in it. Another 
treasure trove was a copper door of a 
reliquary, worked in Limoges enamel, 
date about 1220. The most important dis- 
covery, however, was a_ beautiful 
coloured 14th Century statue of the 


their excavations, the monks found a 
grave in the thickness of the wall of the 
North Aisle, containing a skeleton, which 
may be that of Sir William Kingdon. 

In 1899 it was decided that Buckfast 
should become a separate community, 
and therefore its canonical separation 
and erection were effected early in that 
year, but it was not until the 19th of 
November, 1902, that the first Abbot of 
the restored Abbey was elected. Almost 
400 years had passed away since such an 
event had taken place at Buckfast, ard 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF ST. MARY’S ABBEY, BUCKFAST (NORTH-WEST). 
Showing the Mansion built in 1806, and the Ancient Tower. 


Dom Boniface Nattier was chosen. Little 
more than three and a half years later he 
was drowned off the Spanish Coast, in 
the wreck of the ‘ Sirio,’’ his compan- 


ion, Dom Auscar Vonier, barely escaping 
with his life. A month later, Dom Aus- 
car was selected Second Abbot, and it 
is he who now rules over the black-robed 
sons of St. Benedict, in the peaceful 
Abbey by the Dart, on the very spot, 
amidst much the same surroundings, as 
once did Aelfwine the Saxon and Eustace 
the Norman. A kinder and more hos- 
pitable host it would be impossible to 
find, and in every way Buckfast will 
well repay a visit, and a welcome is al- 
ways to be found at the Guest House. 


In addition to their building activities, 
the Monks have their own well-stocked 
farms on which they work, and a large 
apiary. Then they have their own 
recipes for medicinal balsams and 
salves, which they make up in the 
Monastery, and they also sell beautiful 
miniature replicas of the 14th Century 
Statue of Our Lady of Buckfast. One 
of the most touching and lovely spots in 
a place where all is full of beauty is the 
final resting place of the Fathers, where 
already some green graves are to be 
seen, Clustering at the foot of the mag- 
nificent Calvary that was erected in 
memory of Abbot Boniface Nattier. 
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No. 2. VESTA MORTIMER'’S LAST FLIGHT. 


- ISS MORTIMER?’’ I said 

M reflectively, when I was told 

of the advent of a new lady 

pupil. ‘‘ Not the Miss Vesta Mortimer 

whose engagement with Sir Austin 

Lessingham was broken off so unex- 
pectedly a few months back?”’ 

‘‘The very same,”’ said the chief. 
‘* Bit of a mystery, wasn’t there? By the 
way, Lessingham soon consoled himself 
-~heard yesterday he’s to be married in 
a couple of months’ time to Miss Viola 
Treelands. You know the General’s 
place, Treelands Towers, of course?’’ 

I had never met Miss Mortimer, who 
was a wealthy orphan, but I remembered 
the incident well enough; it had created 
quite a sensation in society circles at the 
time. But I was not particularly 
interested, and betook myself to the 
hangar where our special school machine 
was housed ready for duty at short 
notice. 

From the moment I was introduced to 
Miss Mortimer I was interested in her ; 
in addition to her undeniable beauty 
there was a certain indefinable air of 
mystery about her, that was irresistibly 
attractive. 

The masses of coal-black hair, coiled 
in seeming carelessness about her 
shapely head, the eyes of the same som- 
bre hue, the pale, almost olive-tinted, 
complexion—these seemed to speak of a 
dash of Southern blood in her veins. 
The perfect Grecian nose, small mobile 
mouth, and little delicate ears completed 
as fascinating a picture as one might 


wish for. But it was in her big, ever- 
changing eyes that lay her greatest 
charm and the mystery that so inexplica- 
bly environed her. Ever changing in their 
expression, they seemed to reveal from 
moment to moment emotions within— 
sometimes burning with a brilliant lus- 
tre telling of enthusiasm and eagerness, 
sometimes almost mournful, at others 
full of pathos; sometimes—it was then 
that she puzzled me most—blazing with 
a fierce light that seemed to speak 
vaguely of nerves overstrained to the 
point of tragedy. 

‘“*IT am very anxious to learn, Mr. 
Brandon,’’ she told me as I led the way 
to the hangars, ‘‘ and to learn quickly. 
Do you think it possible to become 
proficient in—’’ She paused and con- 
sidered a moment. ‘‘ Say two months’ 
time?’’ There was a restrained eager- 
ness in her tone. 

“* It is quite possible, Miss Mortimer, 
although it depends largely on circum- 
stances and to what degree of pro- 
ficiency you wish to attain in that time.”’ 

““Well,”’ she said musingly, ‘1 
should like to be able to fly, alone, of 
course, across country as you Call it, for 
at least forty or fifty miles, and be able 
to make perfectly sure of reaching any 
goal I set myself. Do you think I shall 
be able to do it?”’ 

She turned to me in eager ques- 
tioning. 

“*T cannot say with a certainty,” I 
replied, ‘‘ but since you are so keen to 
learn and are doubtless willing to put 
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in a good deal of practice work, I think 
it very likely.”’ 

‘* Please do your best, Mr. Brandon— 
I don’t mind how hard I work so that I 
can fly the—the distance I said in two 
months’ time.’’ 

I was struck by the potent appeal in 
the wonderful eyes not less than by her 
extreme anxiety to become proficient 
within the time she specified. But it 
was not for me to question her on the 
point. 

With keen interest she examined the 
different aeroplanes, from the solid, 
rather rough-looking school machine to 
the brand new racer; with rapt atten- 
tion she listened to my descriptions and 
explanations. With swiftly deepening 
interest I arranged to take her up for a 
short passenger flight on the morrow. 

She proved herself a born airwoman; 
her enthusiasm knew no bounds. And 
if she had been keen before that first 
flight she was doubly keen after it. The 
next day and the next she went up with 
me, and it was easy to see that her every 
nerve was tingling in anticipation of her 
first experience as a pilot. Very soon 
I let her take the pilot’s place whilst 
from the passenger’s seat I instructed 
her what todo. Already she hada good 
grasp of the elementary principles of 
managing the machine. 

After a few flights of this sort I let 
her make her initial solo effort, and I 
marvelled at her control of the aeroplane. 
A few days later she was able to circle 
the aerodrome with perfect judgment, 
and not once did she make any error in 
landing. The weather held good and 
she was up every day, and at last, after 
five weeks’ tuition, she flew for her 
brevet and secured it. 

In the course of the following three 
weeks she practised assiduously, and at 
times she would startle me by some 
quite original bit of fancy flying; one 
of her special penchants was to take up 
some oranges and throw them one by 
one from a fair height down on to some 
selected spots—a feat at which she be- 
came quite expert. In addition to 
numerous cross-country flights—each 
longer than the previous one—she 
brought off some fine vol-planés, which 
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proved her a thoroughly capable air- 
woman. Then, just two months after 
she had begun her course of tuition, 
there came the day that will ever live 
in my memory. 

On that fateful morning Vesta 
Mortimer was simply a_ bundle of 
nerves. At any time she was a baffling 
personality, a fascinat'ng blend of con- 
tradictions and inconsistencies. On this 
occasion she was quite incomprehen- 
sible, and had it not been that ex- 
perience had taught me that the more 
highly strung was the condition of her 
nerves the better she flew, I should have 
felt inclined to object to her going up on 
the ground of some alleged atmospheric 
disturbance. 

Her eyes were bright almost to fever- 
ishness; her whole manner was that of 
one in a State of pent-up excitement. I 
watched her curiously as with swift 
movements she examined, the engine and 
other parts of the new monoplane she 
had bought a few days ago. Nothing 
seemed to escape her keen eyes; a little 
oiling here, a half turn of a nut there, 
the tightening of a stay—I had never 
known her so anxious, so critical, so 
authoritative. She spoke in quick, 
jerky tones; there was a curious ill- 
restrained eagerness about her, the same 
sort of eagerness I had observed when 
she had set off on her test flight to secure 
her brevet. In a tragic, unconventional 
way, Vesta Mortimer was beautiful; 
assuredly a portrait painter would have 
found fine material for his brush in the 
swiftly-changing expressions that flitted 
across her features just then! 

At last she seemed satisfied that all 
was in order, and returned to the little 
dressing-room to don her thick flying 
costume. When she emerged she 
looked as charming as ever, and she 
seemed more composed, as if she had 
made an effort to compose herself for 
her coming flight, though even then the 
nerve-tension was obvious. When the 


monoplane had been wheeled out she 
turned to me with an impulsive little 
gesture. 

“‘T’m so sorry if I was a bit hasty 
just now, Mr. Brandon,”’ she said a little 
tremulously. 


** I—I get like that some- 
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times. And—er—please always know 
how grateful I have been for all your 
careful tuition and for being the means 
of gratifying my wish to be able to fly 
within the time I said.’’ And suddenly 
extending her small right hand she put it 
in mine for a moment and then after a 
swift incomprehensible glance at me she 
turned, mounted into the pilot’s seat and 
adjusted her goggles. 

The engine was starfed, the mono- 
plane moved along the short turf for a 
space, and then gracefully began to 
climb, swiftly gathering way as the 
propeller got a good grip of the air. 
Never had Vesta Mortimer made a 
neater or better ascent. I saw her rise 
and rise, marvelling how it was that 
she had learnt to do so well within so 
brief a time. I watched her until her 
mount was a mere fading speck, 
scarcely discernible in the distance, and 
then, somehow curiously ill at ease, I 
walked slowly back in the direction of 
the hangars. 

One of the mechanics, a Frenchman, 
approached with a scrap of paper, on 
which something was written. 

** Voici, m’sieu—je ne sais pas 
s’il est une affaire d’importance,’’ he 
said, handing me the half of a dainty 
piece of notepaper. I noticed that his 
glance followed the direction taken by 
Miss Mortimer—straight towards Tree- 
lands Towers. With a start I remem- 
bered that this was Sir Austin Lessing- 
ham’s wedding day. I was gripped by 
a strange sense of misgiving—vague 
yet potent and insistent. 

I scrutinised the pencilled words and 
started. In Miss Mortimer’s hand- 
writing was a sort of time table, giving 
the hour of the marriage, and the 
probable time of departure of Sir Austin 
and his bride from Treelands, with 
calculations in regard to the time it 
would take to reach the Towers by air. 

I glanced at my watch. It was ten 
minutes to four. Four minutes had 
elapsed since her departure. 

Treelands Towers was forty miles 
distant, and at fifty miles an hour—at 
which figure I put her speed—she would 
reach there, if indeed that were her 
destination, soon after half-past four, 
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just about the hour that Sir Austin and 
his bride would be leaving the house on 
their way to the little village station a 
couple of miles distant. 

In swift succession a curious series o. 
impressions crossed my brain. There 
was Vesta Mortimer’s ardently ex- 
pressed desire to be proficient by this 
day—the day of Sir Austin’s wedding ; 
there were her strange manner and 
ever-changing moods, culminating in 
her ill-restrained, almost feverish ex- 
citement of to-day; her last enigmatical 
words to me; the direction she had 
taken; the nicety with which her pros- 
pective arrival over Treelands would fit 
in with the departure of Sir Austin and 
Lady Lessingham on their honeymoon. 
There recurred to me some cynical, 
almost bitter, utterances she had some- 
times made when in one of her rare 
talkative moods; my idea had been that 
she was a disappointed woman. 


I became gripped by a sense of ap- 
prehension—vague, yet  insistent—a 
potent conviction that something was 
amiss, that the shadow of tragedy lurked 
near. Urged by a sudden impulse I 
ordered the new racing monoplane to be 
got out; I felt I must follow that 
strange, mysterious, beautiful woman, 
and assure myself whether or not these 
things that had come into my brain were 
mere nervous fancies. Fortunately this, 
our fastest machine, was in faultless 
trim, and her 120-h.p. engine in perfect 
order ; the tanks were already filled, and 
very soon I was up, heading straight for 
Treelands. 


My mount was a beauty, and capable 


of a great pace. Swiftly gathering 
speed she was soon doing a full seventy- 
five, though I realised that even now it 
was practically an impossibility to over- 
haul Vesta Mortimer before she reached 
the vicinity of Treelands Towers. 


A thirty minutes’ rush through the 
stinging air brought me within distant 
view of the house, a big, grey, irregular 
pile showing clear and _ well-defined 
amidst its outstanding environment of 
gardens and meadows and wooded park 
land. And then I saw a tiny light-hued 
speck like a distant bird glimmering in 
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the sunlight—Vesta Mortimer’s mono- 
plane. 

She was flying somewhat low; al- 
though I could not judge the distance 
with accuracy I reckoned she was some- 
where about a mile or so from the 
Towers. The space between us was 
rapidly diminishing, and as I gauged 
the distance to Treelands I became 
possessed of a great, consuming desire 
to overtake her—not with any definite 
motive in view, but because I was grip- 
ped by the spirit of the chase. 

The air was beautifully clear, and 
Treelands Towers rapidly loomed bigger 
and bigger, the grey turrets standing 
out picturesquely in the sunlight. 
Larger and larger grew the gardens and 
lawns and terraces. In the distance the 
white road wound its way to the village 
where Sir Austin and his bride would 
take train for London en route for the 
Continent. 

The racer was going grandly and very 
soon I was well over the park-land, 
with every second narrowing the dis- 
tance between us. Straight as an arrow 
Vesta Mortimer was steering for the 
building. I was a mere few hundred 
yards behind her now—near enough to 
see everything that then happened, and 
yet helpless to intervene. I glanced 
down at the terrace fronting the house. 

Gathered about the entrance was an 
animated crowd; two figures passed to 
the waiting motor and drove off amidst 
a waving of hands and handkerchiefs. 
Mingling faintly yet distinguishably with 
the rattle of my engine, I could hear 
the cheering that followed the car as it 
swept away down the drive. Then I 
saw Vesta Mortimer swerve a little and 
plane down. Sir Austin and his bride 
turned in their seats and looked up at 
the approaching monoplane, which then 
like some giant bird dived straight to- 
wards the car, only flattening when a 
mere forty or fifty feet above it. 

Then something left the right hand of 
the slight figure in the pilot’s seat; it 
glittered in the sunlight, and before the 
lapse of a second there was a dazzling 
flash and a loud report, followed by a 
man’s hoarse cry and a woman’s 
scream—echoed by other cries and other 
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screams from the group gathered upon 
the terrace. The car came to a stand- 
still with a jerk, and then the second 
scene of the aerial drama was enacted. 

Miss Mortimer’s machine suddenly 
lost way; something snapped, and the 
monoplane slipped sideways to the 
ground. It was not a great height, but 
as I passed near by, a hundred feet or 
so up, I saw she had fallen badly. For 
a moment I had enough to do with the 
racer; climbing a little, 1 chose a 
meadow fronting the further wing, and 
there planed down and hurried to the 
drive ; my first thought was of Lessing- 
ham and his bride. It was a strange 
scene upon which I came. 

On the fringe of the greensward was 
the car, lying askew, with one wheel 
twisted. Prone upon the gravel beside 
it lay the chauffeur, surrounded by a 
little knot of people. Staggering along 
in the direction of the house was Sir 
Austin, bearing a feminine form—his 
wife; a few dozen yards away lay the 
crumpled wreck of Miss Mortimer’s 
monoplane, with another little group 
around it. One or two of the party has- 
tened towards me. I was a_ bit 
breathless, but gasped out the queries 
that were uppermost in my mind. 

**Is he hurt much—is Lady Lessing- 
ham injured ?”’ 

‘**He’s not hurt a bit and she’s only 


fainted—don’t think she was really 
struck at all. By the way, who are 
you?”’ 


In a few sentences I explained to the 
speaker who I was and as much else as 
I thought fit. The chauffeur, it 
seemed, had escaped with a broken 
arm and slight concussion. 

I hastened to the spot where Miss 
Mortimer’s monoplane lay a_ broken 
wreck. One look at the huddled figure 
and white upturned face was sufficient— 
I knew that Vesta Mortimer was upon 
the brink of death. 

She had fallen awkwardly; it seemed 
as if her back were broken. She caught 
sight of me, smiled faintly, and made a 
weak effort to wave the others away. 
They understood, and departed with 
bowed heads. 

‘* Mr. Brandon,’’ she said faintly, as 
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I knelt beside her, ‘‘ I have not long 
to live; I may as well confess the truth. 
Perhaps you know that at one time I 
was engaged to Austin Lessingham ; 
you may have heard of the broken en- 
gagement. It was my fault; I broke it 
because I was jealous of—the woman he 
married to-day. I’ve always been of a 
jealous temperament ; I could have killed 
anyone. who came between me and a pet 
dog—much more one whom I loved as 
a woman can—and should—love a man. 
Not long after we parted I heard of his 
second betrothal; I began to hate him 
and with him—her.”’ 

She paused and gasped ; the beautiful, 
pallid features winced with pain as she 
made a vain effort to change her 
position. 

‘*T planned arevenge,’’ shecontinued, 
more weakly, ‘‘ and—and I schemed 
that it should fall upon their wedding 
day.’’ Another pause, another gasp. 
‘* | thought it would be the very essence 
of cruelty to let them get married and 
then, just as they were setting out upon 
their life together, to rob them of it. 
I’ve failed—yes, I know I’ve failed; my 
woman’s instinct tells me so, though I 
don’t really know what’s happened. I’m 
dying, and I don’t know whether I’m 
sorry or glad about it!’’ 

Another gasp escaped her ; I knew the 
sands were running low. With a pal- 
pable effort she went on— . 

‘‘I—I’m almost glad FI didn’t kill 
them— anyhow him—I tried, planned, 
schemed ; yes, I tried hard; I didn’t fly 
badly, did 1? The—the engine—that—”’ 
With half closed eyes she trailed off into 
incoherency. I watched her closely, and 
soon again saw the now greyish lips 
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begin to move. ‘This time her voice was 
clear enough, though low and faint. 

** You'll tell him I’m sorry, won’t 
you?’’ she said wistfully; ‘* Austin, I 
mean. I—I would have liked to have 
killed her, but—but I’m glad I—I didn’t 
kill h—him.’’ 

Suddenly I bent lower; there was a 
choking sound in her throat, and I wit- 
nessed the brief passing into the Great 
Beyond. For a few moments I gazed 
down at her, troubled by a sense of 
responsibility for the tragedy; perhaps 
I should have been quicker to see the 
significance of those things that had 
puzzled me. 

There was an unwonted fulness in my 
throat as I arose and turned to Sir 
Austin, who after seeing that his un- 
conscious bride was receiving proper 
attention had returned to the fatal spot. 

He started violently as he recognised 
the still features, white and beautiful in 
death ; then, without a word, he stooped 
and lifted up all that remained of Vesta 
Mortimer and with grim, set features 
carried her into the house. I knew what 
was in his mind; although in her own 
fantastic way she had done her best to 
kill him and his, she had loved him, and 
it was for him to perform this duty. 
Later that day he and his lovely bride 
once again set out on their honeymoon. 


As I flew back to the aerodrome that 
evening my heart bled for the beautiful, 
passion-swept woman who had met her 
death at the instigation of her own ill- 
directed emotions. And even as I 


write I am vaguely conscious of the 
indelible influence of her baffling, fasci- 
nating personality. 
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By HERBERT G. MACE. 


NE of the most noticeable features 
O of the countryside in the 
Autumn, just at the time when 
the vigour of summer is gently 
fading into the decay of winter, is the 
presence of spiders. Everywhere—in 
garden and field, within doors and with- 
out—the silken webs are spread abroad. 
Of course, to those who know where 
to look for them, spiders are common 
enough all the year round. Scores of 
different kinds, some of them brilliantly 
coloured, inhabit trees and bushes, grass 
and herbs, even the water. These, 
while generally possessing the power of 
silk spinning, have not, most of them, 
attained to anything like the perfection 
which those that appear at the end of the 
summer possess. 
Many of them do not appear to spin silk 
at all, and most of them use it only to 
make a safety line, by means of which they 


can crawl back to their homes when some 
sudden danger has compelled them to 
make a hasty exit therefrom. 

But the kinds, mostly large, which are 
found so active at this time, are specially 
the ones which construct elaborate webs, 
meshes to entangle some of the multi- 
tudes of winged insects which are now 
abroad. 

Though frequently called ‘‘ insects,”’ 
spiders belong to a very different branch 
of the animal kingdom, being more 
nearly allied to the crabs than the true 
insects. Instead of six legs, they have 
eight, while, in place of the antenne, or 
feelers, of insects, they have a pair of 
claws known as “‘falces.’’ In some 
species these falces are very long and 
powerful, and woe be to the unfortunate 
fly who is once caught in their grip, for, 
like the fangs of the snake, they are the 
vehicle by which a deadly poison is 
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poured into the body of the victim, 
dooming it to death, even if it were 
fortunate enough to get away. 

Of all the webs made by spiders, none 
is so beautiful as that of the common 
garden spider, Epeira diadema, whose 
webs may easily be inspected without 
stirring out of one’s own domain. 

It is really surprising how much silk 
is used in the eonstruction of these 
webs. Still more wonderful, perhaps, 
is the small amount of time occupied in 
the making of them. Quite a new and 
full-sized one may be completed in about 
an hour, and as it has to be almost en- 
tirely reconstructed every day, each 
spider gets through a _ considerable 
amount of work in the course of a 
season. 

Each web is constructed of two differ- 
ent kinds of silk. The lines which form 
the skeleton, known as the “ radial’’ 
lines, are quite hard and dry, and are 
thicker than the crossing or “‘\inter- 


radial ’’’ lines, which are covered with a 
kind of gum, globules of which can be 
easily seen on a freshly made web. 


The radial lines are laid down first of 
all. They are affixed to more or less 
distant objects in the vicinity, and all 
meet in the centre. Commencing at 
this point, the creature then lays the 
interradial lines in spiral fashion, grad- 
ually working outwards. Every one 
has noticed how beautifully regular the 
meshes are. 

When the web is completed, the 
spider usually occupies the very centre, 
although at times it shelters itself under 
some foliage at the end of one of the 
radial lines. When an insect is caught 
in the web, the spider, if it is in the 
centre, usually proceeds to agitate the 
web violently, in order to more com- 
pletely entangle the victim. Some- 
times, however, it immediately rushes 
out and secures its prey, the variation in 
procedure doubtless depending on the 
appetite of the moment. In either case, 
it forthwith proceeds to swathe the victim 
in silk so completely as to render it 
utterly incapable of escape or resistance, 
and in this way it is able to capture such 
formidable insects as bees or wasps. 


The manner in which it performs the 
operation is worthy of note. Seizing 
its prey by the head with its falces, and 
manipulating its projecting forefeet, it 
causes the victim to revolve and sends 
forth a supply of silk which is thus 
wound round it as one might fill a reel of 
cotton on a sewing machine. 

Another spider, known as Atypus 
sulzeri, is found fairly common in some 
parts of the country. This spider pos- 
sesses most formidable falces and is 
really a terrifying creature. It exca- 
vates a hole in the ground about half an 
inch in diameter and lines this hole with 
closely woven silk. At the entrance the 
lining projects and widens out funnel- 
wise, until quite a large area is covered 
with a web of very close texture. The 
spider sits at the bottom of the funnel 
and awaits its victims. 

I remember once noticing a bee which 
had just been entangled in one of these 
webs. It struggled furiously and would 
probably have escaped, but almost in- 
stantly the spider rushed with incredible 
swiftness out of its hole, seized the un- 
fortunate bee by the head and commen- 
ced to drag it down the tunnel. In a 
very few moments the bee became ap- 
parently numbed and ceased struggling. 
It never had the smaflest opportunity of 
using its sting, and was dragged down 
into the depths in a very short space of 
time. 

The webs of the common _ house 
spiders, Tegenaria domestica and T. 
civilis, are very closely constructed, but 
are not nearly so perfect as those of 
the garden spider, the lines being laid 
here and there without any special order. 
These spiders usually occupy a silken 
cell in the most sheltered part of the 
corner in which the web is built. 

Although the silk made by spiders is 
analogous to that of insects, it differs in 
many ways. Not only is it much finer, 
but instead of being produced from the 
mouth, it issues from a number of special 
holes known as spinnarets. These spin- 
narets, which are incredibly minute, are 
in four groups, each group containing 
about a thousand spinnarets, so that the 
thread of even the most minute spiders 
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consists of four distinct strands, each of 
which is made up of a thousand still 
smaller ones. Yet the completed 
threads of some of the smaller spiders are 
so extremely fine that four millions of 
them would not equal in thickness that 
of a single hair from a man’s beard! 

The matrimonial relations of many 
spiders form one of the most curious 
chapters in Natural History. 

Male spiders have to be extremely 
cautious in approaching the object of 
their affections, who will, without hesi- 
tation, make a meal of them, and one 
extra large lady has been known to 
polish off half a dozen suitors before 
being finally vanquished by a specially 
cunning and powerful one. 

No doubt it is this trait which has de- 
veloped the remarkable cunning and the 
extraordinary agility displayed by the 
race. One species, which is commonly 
found running about walls, makes no 
web, but prowls round until it sees at 
some distance a possible victim. It then 
approaches with the utmost caution, 
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hiding under any projections that may be 
available until it is near enough to 
spring, when it pounces on the quarry 
with a rapidity that seldom leaves room 
for escape. 

Compared with the efforts of spiders, 
our feats of engineering are paltry 
trifles. Imagine one unaided man 
flinging a bridge over an apparently 
bottomless chasm miles in width and 
passing over it in perfect safety without 
the slightest fear. Yet this is what 
spiders are doing every day in the 
autumn. Standing on the top of one 
bush, they send out a filament which, 
after hovering, during what must be an 
anxious time, aimlessly in the air, at last 
attaches itself to a neighbouring bush. 
The spider gives a pull on the line. 
Feeling it tight, it runs rapidly over. 
Sometimes the line breaks and down into 
the giddy depths the adventurous pio- 
neer goes, clinging desperately to its 
safety line. Nothing daunted, it runs 


up again and makes another cast until 
ultimately its object is attained. 


Author 
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HAPPY IS THE 
WOOING. 


By ELLA M 


~ RLETTE, my little one. How 
shall we get our bread to-day? 
I cannot move.’’ 

A despairing groan followed the 
words. Arlette got up from her seat 
at the table, and putting down her sew- 
ing, stepped across to the great four- 
post bed where her grandmother was 
lying. 

‘*Let me go, grandmamma,’’ 
said. ‘‘ No one will harm me.”’ 

The old woman drew down the girl’s 
head and kissed her passionately. 

““I had so tried to keep you un- 
touched by all this horror,’’ she mur- 
mured, ‘‘ but I can do no more. Go, 
child.’’ 

Arlette took up her basket, and was 
leaving the room with a bright nod of 
farewell. 

““Don’t go by way of the Place, 
petite,’’ cried the old woman. 

**No, no, gran’mére,’’ replied the 
girl with a little shudder. ‘‘I never 
go that way. I hate to see it.”’ 

Arlette walked lightly down the street 
looking very sweet and dainty in her 
mob-cap and her simple grey linen 
gown with a white muslin fichu adorned 
with a tri-coloured cockade. More 
than one Sullen face lighted as she 
passed in the charm of her youth and 
beauty. At the corner she wished to 
turn to the right in order to make a 
détour to reach the rue de Damas, 
where the evening distribution of 
rations was to take place, for Paris in 
the summer of 1793 was near to starva- 
tion, and for months the food had been 


she 
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apportioned as in a siege. But the 
narrow street was full. Men and 
women, haggard and unkempt, with 
nervous eyes and feverish hands, were 
hurrying towards the ‘‘ Place de la 
Révolution ’’—now ‘“‘ Place de la Con- 
corde’’—where the guillotine. was 
permanently erected. Their hearts 
were set on seeing an execution or two 
to refresh them after their day’s work! 


After trying in vain for some time to 
make her way through the throng, 
Arlette was at last obliged to turn back, 
and soon found herself in the great 
square. There she saw, standing out 
in striking relief against the glowing 
evening sky, the gaunt pillars of the 
guillotine painted a ghastly red, and 
between them the blade shining through 
an odd reddish rust. She shuddered 
and closed her eyes. 

** Do you feel ill, citoyenne?’’ asked 
a low voice near her, and glancing up, 
she met a pair of honest brown eyes 
looking down upon her from a_ sun- 
burnt country face set upon a pair of 
the broadest, tallest shoulders she had 
ever seen. 


‘*No,”’ replied Arlette, fear of the 
sight before her making her forget her 
shyness in speaking to a_ stranger. 
‘No, but I got into the crowd, and 
they carried me along.’’ 


“I wondered how you came here,”’ 
answered the stranger coolly. ‘‘ I have 
been watching you for some time, and 
you didn’t look as if you would care for 
that kind of thing ’’—with a gesture of 
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restrained hatred and contempt towards 
the guillotine. 

‘““ No, indeed,’’ replied Arlette pas- 
sionately. ‘‘I hate it. Oh! how I 
hate it.’’ 

‘*Hush!’’ warned the stranger. ‘‘ 1 
have only been in Paris three days, but 
I know it is not safe to talk like that. 
I'll try and get you out. Stay close 
beside me.”’ 

With vigorous use ,of arm and 
tongue, the stranger tried to make his 
way out of the crowd, but they were 
too tightly wedged in, and he only 
succeeded in drawing upon them the 
wrath and contempt of their neighbours. 

‘I’m afraid, citoyenne, we must stop 
here now, and I do not think it will be 
safe to let these good folks know you 
do not like it. They’re aching to 
quarrel with somebody. Let us just 
That 


chat together a little, will you? 
will pass the time.” 

Arlette was ready to do anything to 
avoid attracting attention, and soon the 
two had almost forgotten their posi- 
tion, and were talking cheerfully. Of 


course, they talked of themselves. Of 
what else could it be expected that a 
handsome young man and a pretty girl 
would talk? 

** My name is Robert Bergerie,’’ the 
stranger told Arlette. ** And I have 
come up from my farm in Normandy to 
visit an old uncle who is dying. I 
always wanted to come to Paris, but 
faith! I’ve already had enough of it 
and to spare. Do you know Normandy, 
Mademoiselle ?”’ 

‘‘Hush!”’ whispered the girl, startled 
at hearing herself addressed by the for- 
bidden. title. ‘‘ Call me Arlette. No, I 
do not know Normandy, but they say 
the Normans are good and true.”’ 

Robert’s brown face flushed a deeper 
shade. 

“‘ Tf you will have me for a friend, 
Arlette, you will find me good and 
true.” 

A silence fell upon them after these 
words, which seemed to both to strike 
a chord almost too intense for their 
short acquaintance, though in those 
stormy, fear-laden days it was no un- 
common thing for strangers to live 
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through a whole life-time’ of emotions 
in a few hours and feel after a brief 
space together as if they were life-long 
friends. 

So it seemed to Robert and Arlette. 
Their lives had had much in common— 
he, quiet and lonely on an isolated farm, 
she in Paris, almost as solitary, for her 
eighteen years had been passed in a 
quiet backwater of the great seething 
city. Her grandmother, until illness 
rendered her powerless, had sheltered 
the girl as far as possible from all con- 
tact with the evil that was rampant 
around them, with the result that she 
was utterly ignorant of life and knew 
little of the Revolution that was blazing 
at her door, beyond a vague rumour of 
upheaval and discord, and lately a few 
chance glimpses of the awful guillotine 
on the Place de la Révolution. 

As they stood silent after Robert’s last 
speech, they became aware of a move- 
ment in the crowd. A way was being 
forced through their ranks by a large 
flat cart in which sat a young girl in a 
red smock with her thick brown waving 
hair cut short across the nape of her 
neck. Her arms were tied behind her 
and she was seated on a plank at the 
side of the cart. 

‘“*Oh!”’ whispered Arlette, the blood 
rushing to her cheeks then receding, 
leaving them deathly white. ‘‘ They 
are going to kill her. Do let us go 
away. I can’t bear it.”’ 

Robert looked down at her pitifully, 
then put one strong arm round her 
shoulders. 

‘** I’m afraid you must, little one. It 
is Charlotte Corday, you know, she who 
stabbed Marat, and the people are mad. 
She’s a fellow-countrywoman of mine,” 
he went on trying to distract her atten- 
tion from the scene which was taking 
place a few yards away. It was useless. 
Now that she was there, face to face 
with the reality of the tragedy, 
Arlette’s attention was rivetted by the 
sight. She saw this girl, not many 
years older than herself, a girl with a 
pure, beautiful face and shining enthu- 
siastic eyes, walk up the steps of. the 
machine whose very name made her 
shudder. She saw her kneel down on 
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the block to which the executioner 
pointed, then turn her head and smile up 
at him. The gesture was so natural 
that Arlette seemed to hear her say: 
‘“* Am I well placed so?’’ 

With her grey eyes wide and staring, 
Arlette saw the dreadful knife descend 
and heard the rush of air and the thud 
as it struck the white round neck. She 
put her hands over her eyes with a shud- 
dering cry, and as she opened them 
again, they fixed upon a sight which 
froze her blood. The executioner’s 
assistant had taken the severed head 
from the basket and was holding it up 
for the populace to see. As he stood 
there with his ghastly burden, he raised 
his hand and struck it first on one 
cheek and then on the other, uttering a 
light disparaging word. The dead 
cheeks seemed to flush under the blow, 
and there was a low groan of dis- 
approval from the crowd. 

This indignity unbalanced Arlette en- 
tirely. She began to fight her way 
wildly through the people between her 
and the scaffold. 


‘*Oh! the monster!’’ she cried 
repeatedly. ‘‘ The monster! I could 
kill him.’’ 

Robert followed her uneasily. He 


had been aware for some time of mur- 
murings in the crowd against them. 

‘* Les aristos! They are too fine to 
look upon the truth. They should be 
kept in cotton-wool. She is an aristo, 
I tell you. Look at her dress and her 
hands. She’s an aristo in disguise and 
so is he. Let’s denounce them. It’s 
the duty of a good citizen.”’ 

Then at Arlette’s excited exclamation, 
the storm broke loose. 

‘* Did you hear? They are in a plot, 
I tell you. We shall all be murdered 
in our beds one of these nights, you 
mark my words.”’ 

They began to hustle the young pair. 

‘* Now then, citizens,’’ cried Robert 
good-humouredly. ‘‘ What’s come to 
you? What do you want with us?’’ 

There was a moment’s silence and 
cessation of hostilities. 

‘* We want to know who you are,’’ 
replied at last a fat, debased looking 
man, with a red cap set jauntily over 
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one ear. It was the only recognisable 
garment he wore. The rest was a mass 
of rags. ‘‘ Who are you?’’ he added 


threateningly, ‘‘ and what 
doing here?’’ 

The urgency of the danger added 
keenness to Robert’s blunt wits. 

‘* I’m a Norman peasant,”’ he replied 
simply, ‘‘ and I came for the same as 
you, I suppose—to see thé show.”’ 

His brown face grew a shade paler 
as he spoke, for the scene had un- 
speakably revolted his kind, honest soul 
and it hurt him to speak thus lightly 
about it. The great muscles of his 
hands worked mechanically as he stood 
surrounded by the dirty crew, and if he 
had been alone, it is quite likely that a 
few heads would have been broken, but 
there was Arlette, once more within the 
protecting circle of his arm. 

‘* And who is she?’’ went on the ques- 
tioner, pointing to Arlette. 

‘“Who should she be,’ retorted 
Robert, unwilling to give Arlette’s name 
in this company, ‘‘but my sweetheart, 
and I’ll thank you to let us pass.”’ 

‘*Not so fast, young man, not so 
fast,’’ wheezed out the fat bundle of 
rags, his dignity wounded by the dis- 
respectful tone of this remark. ‘‘ You 
will kindly come with me to the Court 
in the rue des Clercs. An old friend of 
mine is on the Tribune there and he 
will soon find out the truth about you— 
aye! and send you after that other 
young beauty,’’ he wound up with a 
snarl. 

Robert felt that their only course was 
to comply. To be suspected was to be 
condemned, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, and this he knew, but some- 
how they seemed such a harmless pair, 
surely no judge could find anything 
against them. 

As these and other anxious thoughts 
passed through his mind, they were 
swiftly borne forward in the powerful 
tide of the angry crowd. Robert’s 
mighty shoulders towered above the 
men and women around him, and one 
strong arm still sheltered Arlette. 

They came to a dingy court-house 
into which the crowd streamed, the 
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spokesman leading the accusing band. 
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Robert, by quiet pressure, cleared a 
path before him and stepped up to the 
open space in front of the judge’s 
bench, where three men, wearing tri- 
coloured scarves, and hats with three 
nodding plumes of red, white and blue, 
were seated poring over some papers. 

** Citizen Judge,’’ cried a market- 
woman excitedly. ‘‘ These are aris- 
tocrats, friends of the wretch who killed 
our Marat. They are plotting to kill 
others among us.”’ 

‘**Yes, yes,” cried the crowd. ‘‘They 
are dogs of aristocrats, conspirators 
against the Republic.”’ 
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fO LET ME PASS.”’ 


The presiding judge, seated between 
the other two, was surveying Robert’s 
proportions with appraising eye. He 
also was a man of great size and 
strength, a butcher by trade, and as his 
eyes wandered over Robert’s great 
limbs, he put his hand unconsciously to 
his own upper arm and felt the play of 
the muscles as he raised his clenched fist. 

As soon as the officers of the court 
had secured sufficient silence, he began 
to put to the two who stood side by side 
before him the customary questions as 
to age, name, nationality, to all of which 
Robert replied simply. 
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All this time the crowd was quickly 
filling every corner of the great oak- 
panelled hall where justice had been dis- 
pensed for over three hundred years. 
‘There were many in the court ready to 
bear witness to Arlette’s indiscreet ut- 
terances, and those who had groaned 
with her were the first to condemn her, 
for tyranny and fear had made cowards 
of them all. 

‘*Do you admit, Citoyenne,’’ asked 
one of the judges severely, ‘* that you 
threatened to kill an officer of the 
Republic ?’’ 

Arlette raised her clear childish grey 
eyes to the bloated face of the man who 
addressed her. 

‘“* I did say it,’’ she replied simply. 

‘* Nothing more to be said as far as 
I can see,’’ ejaculated the third judge, 
a lean dark-faced man, who seemed to 
speak, as he moved, in_ spasms. 
‘*Seems as clear as daylight. Just 
sign the warrant—thank the good citi- 
zens for their zeal in bringing the 
traitors.”’ 

He pushed a paper partly filled in 
towards the presiding judge, who took 
up his pen, then put it down again. 

** What, both of them, do you think ?”’ 
scratching his head doubtfully. 

Robert stepped forward. 

‘** Citizen Judge,’’ he said respect- 
fully, ‘‘ we are innocent of any crime 
towards the Republic. If you will make 
enquiries—”’ 

Suddenly the butcher interrupted him 
with a swift question. 

‘*Can you wrestle, man? 
to try a fall with you.”’ 

Robert’s face lighted up. He pointed 
to a scar on his cheek. 

‘‘I got that wrestling with a full- 
grown bull. I mastered him though. 
And I stake my life that I will throw you 
in three minutes.’’ 

**Done,”’ cried the Judge; and the 
audience rocked with delight at the 
thought of the diversion. 

“*I mean, of course, my sweetheart’s 
life, too,’’ said Robert, putting on a 
stupid peasant’s air. 

“* All right, all right,’’ exclaimed the 
Judge, hustling down from his seat. 
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They were soon out in the courtyar.i 
in the evening light. A ring was 
formed in which stood the two men and 
Arlette. She was dazed by the be- 
wildering events which came one after 
another so quickly that her brain could 
scarcely seize their import. Here she 
stood, in the courtyard of a trial house, 
and this stranger was going to save their 
lives by his strength and courage. 
Suddenly she realised that it was no 
stranger that was about to risk his life 
for her, and a great wave of love and 
gratitude swept through her for this 
man whom she had not seen three hours 
ago, but who now seemed her very 
own. Regardless of the dirty crowd 
she stepped up to him as he stood strip- 
ping off his coat, and throwing her arms 
round his neck, kissed him with a 
passionate tenderness that was a reve- 
lation to them both. 


Robert put her gently behind him and 
stepped forward to meet his opponent 
with a free swinging stride, in all the 
glory of his young manhood. The 
butcher was a bigger man and a trained 
fighter, but his face was bloated with 
wine taken from aristocrats’ cellars, and 
his breath came a little heavily, for he 
had eaten freely these last days of many 
unaccustomed rich dishes. They closed, 
and a gasp of admiration escaped the 
crowd as the two gigantic forms rocked 
together. For minutes which seemed 
hours, neither gained an advantage, but 
it gradually became clear that Robert 
was maintaining his footing and grip 
without putting out any undue effort, 
whilst th. butcher was straining every 
muscle to obtain, an advantage. The 
veins on his neck were swollen to 
bursting point, and his breath began to 
come with a slight whistling sound, 
whilst Robert stood firm and pale, 
making no movement except the slight 
swaying with which he met his 
opponent’s attack. 

Then the marble statue, with a flash 
of glorious vigour, came to life. The 
great panting form was seized and, with 
a tremendous wrench, thrown over 
Robert’s shoulder, where it fell with a 
dreadful dull thud. 
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Robert pushed back a brown lock of 
hair which had fallen over his forehead 
in the great effort, took his coat from 
Arlette and seizing her by the waist, 
raised her in his arms like a child and 
gravely walked out of the courtyard, 
through the lane which the astonished 
crowd made for them. 

As soon as his strides had carried 
them far enough for safety, he set her 
gently down. 

** Kiss me again, dedr heart,’’ he 
said softly. ‘‘ It was your kiss that 
made me strong enough.”’ 

Arlette’s face flushed crimson. Now 
that she was out of the dreadful tangle 
of circumstances which had seemed to 
be overwhelming her more and more 
every moment, she could scarcely 
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believe that she, Arlette Dunoy, had of 
her own free will kissed this brown- 
faced stranger before a crowd of shout- 
ing men and women. 

She put her slender girlish hand on 
his chest and pushed him gently 
back. 

‘** Don’t,’’ she whispered, ‘‘ I’m so 
ashamed.”’ 

Robert’s face fell for a moment, then 
as his eyes searched the flushed young 
face before him, he laughed gently. 

** Will you take me to your home, 
Arlette?’’ he asked, offering her his arm 
ceremoniously. ‘‘I think it is only 
right that I should be presented to 
Madame votre gran’mére since I wish 
to ask her permission to marry her 
grand-daughter.”’ 
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He sleeps well—ah, seek not to wake 


him, 


After the weary way. 
Life was dark—now his God doth take 


him 


Into the light of day. 


He was weary—grudge not his 


slumber, 


Ever unsatisfied. 
Earth clods oftimes the spirit cumber, 
’Twas not to-night he died. 


God alone knew this heart’s deep 


yearning, 


Little the many guess’d. 
Much is hid from the undiscerning 
Under the bitter jest. 


He sleeps well.—Let me leave my token 
Last, in these folded hands. 

God alone hath the silence broken ; 
He alone understands, 
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te UT, meine Fraulein, he is with- 

B out sense, he is what you call 

imbecile ; ach, the poor gentle- 

man! Since his son left him, he knows 
nothing.’’ 

“* But I assure you, Margot, he knows 
everything; see, he knows me. Bon 
jour, bon jour, M’sieu.”’ 

The childish form, glowing with life 
and animation, laughing and blowing 
kisses from its dainty finger-tips, was a 
marked contrast to the figure at an 
opposite window which called forth 
these demonstrations. It was the figure 
of an old man, aged it seemed less by 
years than by sorrow, for though his hair 
was white, his face was_ scarcely 
wrinkled, and his shoulders had none of 
the limpness which characterises real old 
age. He was rather oddly dressed in a 
shabby frock coat of a bright blue 
colour, and a pair of white trousers, 
while a red cap was perched, with melan- 
choly jauntiness, on one side of his head. 
He smiled and nodded as the child waved 
her hand, but there was a settled sad- 
ness on his face, and in his eyes a look 
at once childish and pitiful, as of one who 
has lost something, and is always seek- 


ing it. 

‘*Na, he knows nothing,’’ said 
Margot, shaking her head solemnly. 
‘*But do not look at him, meine 


Fraulein ; who can tell what he might be 
thinking of, with his queer red cap and 
his old clothes?’’ 

‘** Why did his son leave him?’’ asked 
the child. 
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ing ! 
, nothing ! 


‘*Ach! Is he not one of the scoun- 
drels who are fighting against the 
Fatherland? Ah—h, the good-for- 
Soon there will not be one of 
them left. But then,’’ said Margot, 
softening again, ‘‘ perhaps he was good 
to his father, and it was not his fault that 
the Bad Man insulted our Kaiser.’’ 

‘*T am a Frenchwoman, me, and I 
will hear not one word against my 
country.”’ 

She dismissed Margot with a wave of 
her little hand, and turned again to the 
window. 

** Yes, we are compatriots, thou and 
I,’’ she whispered, addressing the silent 
watcher ; ‘‘ thou understandest, is it not 
so? They will not let me see thee, but 
I know well that thou wearest the French 
colours from love of our country. Yes, 
we understand, thou and I.’’ 

The object of this address could not 
hear one word of it, but he nodded again, 
and held up a bright-coloured ball, which 
he dropped into the courtyard between 
the two houses. In an instant Marie 
had darted down the stairs, and was 
searching for the treasure. It proved 
to be a bundle of wool, wrapped tightly 
round a crumpled paper, which was, 
indeed, a letter addressed ‘‘ To the little 
Mademoiselle, from her old compatriot.’’ 

** My little child,’’ it ran, ‘‘ when I 
see your sweet face at the window, it 

makes me think of the time when I 

too had little children round me, not 

less young and sweet. They come to 
me still, those little children, and 
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sometimes they stay with me, but then 
they are gone again; and though | 
call and call, they do not come back. 
They tell me that they are old now, 
and some are dead, but that is not 
true, for only yesterday my little 
Eugenie came and_ leant her head upon 
my shoulder, and I felt her arms so 
soft, so warm. 


‘*] do not know you, my little 
Mademoiselle, and I know it is not 
convenable to address a young person 
without the permission of her honour- 
able parents, but I know, also, that 
you are here alone among these aliens. 
Doubtless, Monsieur your father was 
compelled by unfortunate circum- 
stances to depart, otherwise he would 
not have left one so young and help- 
less at the mercy of these villain 
Germans. I believe he would not 
blame me therefore that I, an old man, 
and of good family, Mademoiselle, 
parole d’honneur, wish to assure you 
of my devotion to you, and to our 
country. If but one word of insult is 
uttered to my little Mademoiselle, let 


her fly to my protection ; it is only over 
my body that they shall touch one hair 
of that head, so beloved, so tender. 
Receive, Mademoiselle, these assur- 
ances from your old friend and com- 


patriot, GUILLAUME CoroT.”’ 


Much of this letter was not intelligible 
to the little girl; the suggestions of 
danger, indeed, were to her quite 
meaningless, for she had grown up 
with the ‘‘ aliens,’ and had only 
known them as friends. Ever since 
she could remember, she and_ her 
father, and many other French people, 
had lived surrounded by German 
neighbours, had taken coffee with them 
on Summer afternoons, and walked with 
them under the lindens on fine Sundays, 
until to Marie, at least, there had ceased 
to be anything foreign in her surround- 
ings. But now all that was over; the 
peaceful leisurely life had been broken 
up, and in these autumn days of 1870 
none of Marie’s countrymen were left in 
the little frontier town, save old M. Corot. 
He had drifted there, heaven knows 
how, some time before, and had stayed 
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on, tended devotedly by his only son, 
until the outbreak of war had recalled 
M. Charles to his regiment. 

Since that day a veil had fallen on the 
father’s mind, * ough which the sounds 
of life came deadened, as it were, and 
confused by the echoes which they 
caught in passing. Outside that veil, 
armies were marching, cannons thunder- 
ing, a desperate people turning to bay ; 
but within were only the voices of 
children, kind and tender greetings in 
tones long hushed, faint but pleasant 
pictures of a past already half forgotten 
by the world. 

It was seldom now that the old man 
was fully conscious of what was going 
on around him, but he never forgot that 
his beloved France was in danger; he 
never ceased to believe in her triumph, 
or failed to array himself in the quaint 
garments which he fancied madé him a 
living embodiment of her colours. 

Marie’s quick imagination had divined 
the cause of her old friend’s dress, but 
she had no means of conveying her 
sympathy to him, or of answering the 
letters which daily fell af her feet, en- 
closed as at first, in a ball of bright wool 
or cotton. They contained usually only 
a few words of respectful devotion, but 
at last one came which made Marie’s 
eyes dance with joy as she read it. 


** My little Mademoiselle,’’ she read, 
‘** T have a great favour to ask of you. 
You will remember, dear Mademoiselle, 
that when my son departed, there re- 
mained to me his dog, his well-loved 
Fidéle. The people here are kind to 
him, but he pines, ah, poor animal, 
how he pines for his master; and I 
think, too, he needs the exercise which 
my infirmities prevent me from afford- 
ing him; and it is on this point that I 
would appeal to your goodness. I 
have noticed that you and your worthy 
attendant go every day to make the 
promenade; would it be too much if I 
prayed you to let my Fidéle accompany 
you? He is of a docility—but no, 
never have I seen a dog so amiable, 
so obedient. He will be the most 
intelligent of companions, and believe 
me, Mademoiselle, if your respected 
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guardians Will allow you to grant this 
favour to your old compatriot, Fidéle 
shall give you no trouble; he obeys 
the lightest word, and he will do your 
bidding, even as would 

Your most devoted Servant, 


GUILLAUME Corot.”’ 


Could anything be more charming? 
Fidéle! The name could only belong 
to a silken, curly-headed darling of a 
dog, who would gambol round her feet 
in the Allée, and make her the envy of 
all her little friends. 

** Fidéle—Fidéle,’’ she fancied her- 
self calling, and at the first sound Fidéle 
would run towards her and show his 
affection in a thousand pretty ways. To 
the faith of childhood, as of old age, all 
things are possible, and she saw no 
reason why this picture should not be 
immediately realized, until she tried, in 
glowing terms, to place it before 
Margot’s vision, and saw the unrespon- 
sive gaze with which that stolid person 
regarded it. ‘* Na—a,’’ she said, with 
the long drawn accent of doubt, ‘‘ I think 
that will not do, little one; thou and I, 
yes, we should look fine with a great 
clumsy hound trundling after us in the 
Allée, shouldn’t we?’’ 

** But it is not 
Margot, it is Fidéle.’’ 

‘*Fidéle or not,’’ retorted Margot, ‘‘it 
is the dog of M. Charles, that great 
beast which thou hast seen in his kennel, 
through the door. I know him well; he 
howls all the night under my window, a 
plague on him!”’ 

Marie’s face fell for an instant, but she 
quickly recovered herself. 

‘“* 1 daresay that is only because he is 
tired of being shut up and doing 
nothing, Margot ; if he goes out with us, 
we can make him run and jump about. 
I will run with him so fast and so far, 
that he will be quite, quite tired, and 
sleep all night through as I do. Think, 
Margot, thou would’st not like to have 
no exercise.’’ 

‘‘Humph!”’ said Margot, whose 
figure perhaps was not fitted to make her 
feel this deprivation very keenly ; ‘‘ but, 
however,’’ she went on, ‘‘ the mistress 
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would never allow such a thing, so thou 
need’st not think of it, little one.’’ 

‘* But if she will let me, thou wilt not 
refuse? No, thou art too good, and thou 
knowest how often thou hast said that 
M. Charles was a good son, and hand- 
some, too. He used to smile at thee 
always when we met, dost thou 
remember ?”’ 

‘Well, thou may’st ask,’’ began 
Margot, and Marie waited to hear no 
more, but danced off to beg the permis- 
sion which, to Margot’s surprise, was 
granted. Whether M. Corot understood 
the pantomime in which this joyful news 
was conveyed to him is doubtful, seeing 
that it consisted of many energetic nods, 
followed by the action of carressing an 
extremely small puppy, but he bowed, 
laying his hand on his heart with old- 
fashioned courtesy, and Marie was con- 
tent. It was arranged that when the 
weather was fine, Fidéle was to be 
brought into the courtyard between the 
houses, and there given into the charge 
of Margot, who was solemnly enjoined 
never to relax her hold on his chain until 
she left him again at his own door; M. 
Corot, for his part, undertaking that 
Fidéle would behave with the docility 
which his disposition rendered natural to 
him. Nearly a week of rain passed 
before this plan could be carried out, and 
in the meantime a day came which every- 
one remembers ; a day on which all over 
the town flags were flying, church bells 
ringing, and people making merry with 
their friends. Marie rejoiced too; she 
could not help it, poor child. Every- 
where she saw smiling faces, and heard 
words of gladness, so she was glad too, 
and danced about without reflecting what 
that day of Sedan might mean to her 
country. 

But all that day M. Corot was restless 
and unhappy. He wandered anxiously 
from room to room, or sat silent, with 
drooping head and face turned to the 
wall. The people about him, kind 
hearted though they were, could not be 
expected to check their mirth for his 
sake, and the stream of neighbours who 
came in unbroken succession to clink 
glasses, and drink ‘‘ Health to the 
Fatherland ’’ only glanced curiously at 
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the old man as he sat alone by the case- 
ment. Fidéle, too, was sad; he lay with 
his head resting on his paws; only 
raising it to give forth, at intervals, a 
dismal howl. 

‘*Na!’’ said Margot, ‘the beast 
might know what has happened, and is 
as sad as his master. But I am sorry 
for him to-day, that old man.’’ 

** Poor, poor Fidéle,’’ said Marie pity- 
ingly, ‘‘ Margot, dear Margot, could we 
not take him for a walk to-day? See! 
it is not really raining, andit would make 
him so happy, I am sure, to go with thou 
and I, and see all the flags and the 
gay colours.’’ 

‘* Well, it is possible,’’ said Margot, 
graciously, ‘‘ only thou must not go out 
in the damp, little one, but as it is so joy- 
ful a day, and I am so sorry for his 
master, I will take the poor beast out 
myself.’’ Then, seeing Marie’s dis- 
appointed face, she added, ‘‘ and see, 
thou shalt have a pleasure too; | will ask 
that thou may’st be allowed to go and 
chat with the old gentleman, while I am 
gone, hein?’’ 

M. Corot was still seated at the 
window when Marie came softly into the 
room, and running up to him, laid her 
arms upon his knee. He rose instantly 
then, and taking her little hand in both 
his, raised it reverently to his lips. 

My little Mademoiselle,’’ he said, 
*‘have you come that we may weep 
together on this sorrowful day ?’’ 

‘* But no, Monsieur,’’ said Marie, 
** I—I did not think of its being sorrow- 
ful. They say our Emperor has been 
defeated, and that he is a prisoner, but, 
poor man,’’ with a wave of the hand, ** I 
daresay he could not help it, and the 
good Germans are sure to be kind to 
him.”’ 

**“You do not understand, Madem- 
oiselle,’’ said the old mangravely. ‘‘ We 
have been betrayed—betrayed, do you 
hear? The Empire is no more. But 
what of that?’’ he continued, raising his 
voice, ‘‘ the Empire is gone, but France 
remains, and she will triumph, she will 
triumph in the end, my life upon it. She 
has her army, and her brave Generals, 
they will not let her be trodden under 
foot. And my son is there, Madem- 
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oiselle,’’ said M. Corot, looking with 
simple gravity into the little girl’s face; 
‘* while he, and such as he, are ready to 
lay down their lives for her, our beloved 
country has not much to fear.’’ 

‘*T am sure of it,’’ cried Marie, with 
enthusiasm, ‘‘ do not be any more sad 
then, Monsieur; and see, 1 have some 
good news for you. Margot is going 
out, and she has promised to take Fidéle 
for a walk ; see! they are coming into the 
courtyard now.”’ 

In truth, Fidéle was not only visible, 
but audible beneath the window, where 
he might be observed tugging at his 
chain, which Margot held stoutly with 
one hand, while with the other she 
grasped her umbrella, and endeavoured 
to guard her skirts from his muddy paws. 
The prospect of a walk had apparently 
consoled Fidéle for the affair of Sedan ; 
no longer depressed by the misfortunes 
of his country, he had thrown off his 
apathy and was prepared to enjoy him- 
self; beginning, after the manner of 
dogs, by a brisk run round the yard, 
entangling himself with every post, and 
forcing Margot to accompany him by 
sheer force of muscle. 

** Na, na, good beast, be not so wild,”’ 
they could hear her cry, ‘* quiet, quiet 
then ; ach, dear God, what would’st thou 
be at?’’ 

Her remonstrances were cut short by a 
wild whirl on Fidéle’s part, which wound 
his chain so firmly round her petticoats, 
that she could only stand in agonised 
helplessness, waving one stout arm to 
maintain her balance. As she stooped 
to disentangle herself, the open basket 
which hung upon her arm slipped on to 
Fidéle’s head, shutting out his view of 
the world, and causing him to retreat 
quickly, so that she found herself rota- 
ting swiftly in the opposite direction. 

** Poor Fidéle, how he rejoices in his 
liberty,’’ said M. Corot, ‘‘ and see how 
grateful he is to Mamzelle Margot! 
They will be friends for life, my word 
of honour, Mademoiselle.’’ 

Margot, at that moment, as she wiped 
her hot face, was regarding Fidéle with 
a look which did not promise well for 
a lifelong attachment; while he was 
profiting by her absorption to make a 








minute inspection of the basket which 
lay on the ground beside him. 

‘* Ah! thou good-for-nothing,’’ said 
Margot, picking it up, ‘‘ will thou be 
quiet now then, eh?”’ 

Fidéle responded by a spring into the 
air, and a rush to the door, where he 
condescended to stop for a moment 
while Margot exchanged greetings with 
a friend. 

‘Good morning, Herr Thiel!’’ she 
began, and then, with the words still 
on her lips, shot suddenly round the 
corner, drawn by some invisible force, 
and was seen no more. 

‘* But he is so amiable,’’ 
M. Corot, smiling 
turned away. 

It was about the time when a new 
sound began to be heard in the frontier 
towns—the tramping of spiritless feet, 
the dragging step of men, who, beaten 
and betrayed, had not cared to struggle 
longer, but had surrendered by hun- 
dreds to the enemy. Night after night 
this sound surged up the archway, and 
broke against the walls on either side; 
day after day Marie’s walk was 
arrested by the pitiful stream, and she 
stood silent on the kerbstone till it had 
rolled by. 

‘* Ah! the poor fellows, why were they 
not Germans?’’ Margot would say, 
while Marie wiped her eyes with one 
hand, and with the other clung to 
Fidéle’s chain. Fidéle was always rest- 
less on these occasions, regarding them 
as a tiresome interruption to more en- 
gaging pursuits; he wound and un- 
wound himself about Marie’s legs, 
sometimes including an unwary specta- 
tor in the coil; he made short runs at 
the nearest guard, and being kicked 
aside, sat down and turned his head 
uneasily from side to side, to intimate 
that nothing whatever of interest was 
passing before him. Then one day, 
something happened; Marie felt a 


, 


murmured 
to himself as he 


sudden quiver along the chain; there 
was a piercing scream, and the next 
moment she was in the middle of the 
troop, being bumped against the knees 
of a prisoner of war, while Fidéle alter- 
nately jumped at his face and rolled on 
the ground at his feet. 
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‘* Fidéle, is it thou, old friend?’’ said 
the soldier, with a break in his voice. 
It was a voice quite familiar to Marie, 
and she looked up eagerly, expecting 
to see the round, merry countenance of 
her old playmate, M. Charles. Ala3! 
could that ghastly face really belong tc 
the soldier she had seen march away so 
bravely six months ago? 

To Fidéle, however, no doubt was 
possible; ragged, unshaven, unwashed, 
the man before him was still his master, 
the one person worth living, or, if need 
were, dying for. He made no account 
of the disorder into which he had 
thrown the troop, or the angry cries 
from the guards. 

‘*Close up there; no halting, for- 
ward, forward!’’ The men attempted 
to obey, but without much success, for 
Marie was too big to step over, and 
Fidéle’s snarling mouth did not invite to 
the manceuvre, so that the result was 
only more confusion, through which an 
excited officer pushed towards them. 

‘* Now, now, what is all this?’’ he 
cried, ‘‘ how came this dog here? and 
a child! Take your dog away, do you 
hear? Remove him instantly !”’ 

‘* He is not my dog, Monsieur; he i: 
the dog of M. Charles—’’ 

‘* Gott im Himmel! What is that to 
me? If he were the dog of the devil, he 
should not obstruct the troop. Be off 
you brute.”’ 

Fidéle rolled comfortably on 
ground and winked one eye. 

‘*Go, Fidéle, go then, mon ami,”’ 
said his master. But Fidéle was too 
wise a dog to relinquish a happiness so 
long missed, so lately recovered; his 
only reply was to leap higher towards 
the dear, dirty face bending over him. 
Perhaps the Lieutenant was right to 
act promptly—for marching prisoners 
through a frontier town in war time is 
no child’s play—but surely it was an 
evil fate that led him to cover the dog 
with his revolver just as Marie flung her 
arms round Fidéle’s body. The child’s 
scream was answered by an ominous 
murmur from the prisoners; a murmur 
that grew louder as blood began to ooze 
through her sleeve. 

The Lieutenant 


the 


curse” himself 
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audibly; such an incident was exactly 
what he would have wished to avoid; 
besides, to do him justice, he would not 
willingly have hurt a child, even to save 
his own neck. His eyes were full of 
pity as he caught her in his arms. 

** Ach! stupid as I am,”’ he cried, 
** Poor little one! I would have shot 
myself rather than this should have 
happened !’’ 

‘** It is nothing, Monsieur, it is an acci- 
dent,”’ said the gentle little voice, ‘‘ and 
it does not hurt me much now, it was 
only for a moment’’; but her whitening 
lips belied her words, and the little head 
fell limply on his shoulder. 

**Donnerwetter! What is to be 
done?’’ cried the unhappy officer; 
** Take her, one of you, while I bind 
up the wound with my handkerchief, 
and you,’’ to the prisoner, ‘‘if you 
know this place, tell me, is there a 
doctor in it?’’ 

“* There used to be one in 
street, lieutenant. 
you then! 
here.” 

‘* Here, indeed! I should have been 
here before, if those insolent good-for- 
nothings Ach! my darling, my little 
one, what have they done to thee? And 
this is how you defend the fatherland, 
is it?’’ she went on, turning to the 
Lieutenant, ‘‘a fine victory indeed, to 
shoot a harmless one like this poor 
infant.”’ 

** Peace, peace, woman,’ said the 
Lieutenant, driven to distraction by this 
fresh assailant, ‘‘ dost thou not see that I 
am doing my best for her So, so, that 
is better,’ as Marie opened her eyes; 
** now a few drops from my flask—so— 
try to swallow it, my little canary, and 
thou wilt soon be all right again.’’ 

But Margot was not to be appeased. 

*““And M. Charles, too,’’ she cried, 
with fresh bitterness, ‘‘ was it not 
enough that he should be forced to fight, 
and leave his old father to die alone—’’ 

There was a cry of anguish. 

** Not to die! To die, Margot?’’ 


the next 
Ah, Margot, is it 
Thank Heaven, you are 





** Well, he lives still,’’ said Margot, 
relenting, ‘‘ but there are only days left 
him, the Herr Doctor says; and that 
his son must be brought back a prisoner, 
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and marched past his very door—no, it 
is nothing else but shameful!’’ 

‘**Silence,’’ thundered the officer; ‘‘let 
me hear no more of your chattering. 
Take the little one to a doctor; my 
fellow shall carry her for you, and this 
man shall go with you to show the way.”’ 

‘‘] know—’’ began Margot, but a 
look from the Lieutenant silenced her. 
He spoke a few words to one of the 
soldiers and then turned to M. Charles. 

‘“Go!”’ he said; then rapidly in 
French, ‘‘ We halt here for the night; 
you will rejoin us at daybreak; your 
parole d’honneur, monsieur?”’ 

‘* Parole d’honneur, lieutenant.”’ 

The little party made its way out of 
the crowd, Fidéle pushing on before 
them with the air of having conducted 
the whole thing to a successful issue 
himself. 

Marie lay contentedly in the strong 
arms that bore her, but at the Doctor’s 
door, M. Charles took her into his own, 
and the man, gravely saluting, left them. 

Fortunately the bullet had passed 
through the child’s flesh, leaving a clean 
wound behind it, so that after the arm 
had been dressed, she felt but little 
pain. Indeed she forgot it quite in her 
thought of the happiness which was 
coming to her old friend. 

**M. Corot.! M. Corot ! who is coming ?”’ 
she cried. ‘‘ It is I, Marie, and someone 
else—someone you cannot guess,’’ the 
clear voice went ringing up the staircase 
before them, and a woman who stood at 
the top laid a finger on her lip. It was 
a Sister of Charity; something in her 
face made Marie afraid, though she 
knew not why. 

‘*Who is this?’’ asked the Sister, 
‘* and what has happened to thee, little 
one?’’ 

“It was an accident, Sister; but it 
is nothing. I am quite well, and look! 
| have brought Monsieur’s son to see 
him, and to make him well again.’’ 

‘** Nothing will do that,’’ said the 
Sister, gravely, ‘‘ but if this gentleman 
is indeed the son of Monsieur, let him 
come in; thank Heaven, he is not too 
late.’’ 

Marie had slipped to the ground; she 
took M. Charles’s hand, and together 











they entered the room where M. Corot 
lay. It was but too evident that Margot 
had been right, and that the time left to 
the old man was short indeed. 

Already the wing of the Angel had 
cast its shadow on his face; he was 
fast sinking into the sleep which has no 
wakening. 

But there was a cry, ‘‘ My Father!”’ 
and at that sound the weary eyes un- 
closed once more; their gaze moved 
slowly round till it fixed on the familiar, 
beloved face; there it rested, and peace 
settled on the pinched features. 

‘** Thou hast returned, my son.”’ 

The words broke faintly on the still- 
ness of the room, but those that followed 
were strong and clear. 

** And France—what of France?”’ 

There was silence. 

‘* She is victorious, is it not so? Or 
thou would’st not be here?’’ 
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The soldier fell on his knees beside 
the bed; a groan burst from his lips. 


‘** Tell me—thou knowest—what is it? 
Not defeat—oh, not defeat—’’ 

All the agony of months was in the 
trembling words. 

The young man hid his face in his 
hands; then he threw a glance of pas- 
sionate appeal on the pitying faces 
around, and read his answer in their 
looks. 

‘** France !—Whatof France?’’ Again 
came that intense whisper. 

‘** She has conquered, my Father.”’ 

‘*T knew it,’? and now his voice was 
like a trumpet call; ‘‘ La France !—vive 
la France!’’ he cried; and shut his 
eyes once more. 

** Ach,”’ said Margot, weeping, “‘ if 
only they do not tell him the truth up 
there.”’ 
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Life’s Peean of Joy. 


By A. R. HORWOOD. 


Oh! I would be a crocus robed in gold, 

Full of the joy of love and health untold. 

Oh, Joy! Oh, Joy! How thou dost inly 
charm 

All outward care dispel and black alarm ; 


Now take me to thy heart with close 
enfold. 


Fain I would be a butterfly, and soar 

Far above Earth and its dull toils and 
roar, 

Into the clear blue ether of the sky, 

There upon wings of joy with mirth to 
fly, 

High above mountains clad in snow and 
hoar. 


Wild Crocus, Rose, 


aught 


Or, I would be a rose ; and wondrous fair. 

My perfumed breath should sanctify the 
air, 

While I with joy would bloom with 
roseate hue, 

And match in purity the heavenly blue. 

My leaves like graceful robe or maiden’s 
hair. 


Or, I would be a bird and heavenly sing ; 

Try reach Olympic heights on quivering 
wing. 

Rise mirthful at the birth of opening 
dawn, 

Soar in glad ecstacy above the lawn; 

Join the winged songsters in their choral 
ring. 


Bird, Butterfly, or 


That Nature made me, all by joy are 


taught 


To hymn perpetual pzans to the King 
Of Time, Life, Love, Joy, Mirth—nay, 


everything. 


naught. 





Prove by deeds done our claims to all or 
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A SECOND-HAND WATCH. 


An amusing little incident has oc- 
curred at South Kensington. 

Several students were working 
together in the laboratories of one of 
the museums, and the need for a watch 
with a second hand arose. One of the 
students approached a Chinaman, and 
said :-— 

““l say, 
watch ?”’ 

The Chinaman drew himself up to his 
full dignity and answered :— 

‘““What! A_ second-hand 
Naw!”’ 

And, drawing out his watch, he ex- 
hibited it to his colleagues to convince 
them that his. person was adorned by a 
watch which was decidedly not a 
second-hand one. 


have you a_ second-hand 


watch? 


A WISE CHILD. 


A lady, accompanied by a three-year- 
old daughter, got into a crowded tramcar 
the other day. The lords of creation, 
being absorbed in their newspapers, 
neglected to give her a seat. When the 
little one cried in plaintive tones, 
‘*Mamma, don’t stand up,’’ a dozen 
seats were vacated with a spontaneity 
that was really startling. And yet they 
tell us that children should be seen and 
not heard. 
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OF THINGS. 


DEAF. 

Exasperated Purchaser : ‘‘ Didn’t you 
guarantee that this parrot would repeat 
every word he heard?’’ 

Bird Dealer: ‘‘ Certainly I did.’’ 

‘* But he don’t repeat a single word.’”’ 

‘‘ He repeats every word he hears, 
but he never hears any. He is as deaf 
as a post.”’ 


A PROPOSAL. 


A gentleman, feeling a strong par- 
tiality for a young lady whose name was 
Noyes, was desirous, without the 
ceremony of a formal courtship, to as- 
certain her sentiments. For this pur- 
pose he said to her one day, with that 
kind of air and manner which means 
either jest or earnest, as you choose to 
take it :— 

‘*‘ If I were to ask you whether you 
are under matrimonial engagements to 
anyone, what part of your name (No— 
yes) might I take for an answer?”’ 

‘“* The first,’’ said she, in the ‘same 
tone. 

** And were I to ask if you were in- 
clined to form such an engagement, 
should a person offer who loved you, 
and was not indifferent to yourself, what 
part of your name might he then take 
as an answer?”’ 

‘* The last."’ 


The parson was communicated with 
shortly after. 


£37 
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IN SUNNY SPAIN. 

A Spaniard and an Englishman were 
travelling from San Sebastian to Biarritz 
in a first-class compartment: 

‘* You Spaniards are a great nation,’ 
said the Englishman. ‘* But 1 can’t 
understand how a nation that produced 
Velasquez and Valdes can stomach the 
savage cruelty 
of the  bull- 
fight.”’ 

The Span- 
iard rolled his 
black eyes at 
this, inhaled 
a great cloud 
of cigarette 
smoke, and 
said: 

‘You have 
in England a 
number of 
societies for 
the prevention 
of cruelty to 
children, I 
believe ?’’ 

“Se 

*“And they 
do good 
work ?”” 

** Oh, splen- 
did work !”’ 

Now the 
Spaniard 
showed his 
white teeth in 
a smile. 

‘*Well, 
senor, such 
societies 
would be use- 
less in my 
country,’’ he 
said. ‘* The 
nan who 
would lift his 
hand against a little child has not been 
born in Spain."’ 


Pompous CUSTOMER: 
on myself ?’’ 

Post Orrice Fairy: 
*em on the parcel.”’ 


HA! HA! 


He was «a long-hairéd tragedian, and 
at last he had obtained a speaking part. 


THE HUMOUR OF 
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MORE STAMP TROUBLE. 
‘*And must I put the stamps 


‘Oh no, madam, you just stick 


THINGS. 


But it was only four words he had to 
say: ‘‘The queen has _ swooned.”’ 
Quite simple! 

It was the first night, and he had 
invited his own particular pals to come 
and cheer him. 

On he came, and 
high-pitched voice : 


announced in a 

‘*The swoon 
has queen- 
ed!’’ 

A roar of 
laughter 
greeted his 
words, but he 
was not daun- 
ted, and he 
made another 
attempt. 

‘*The sween 
has  quoon- 
ed!”’ 

This time 
the house 
rocked with 
laughter, and 
the voice of 
the stage 
manager 
could be dis- 
tinctly heard 
to say: 

** Come olf, 
you fool!’’ 

But the am- 
bitious one 
refused to 
surrender, 
and had to be 
dragged off. 
Even as_ he 
reached the 
wings, how- 
ever, he 
screamed out: 

“*The quoon 
has sweened!’ 


Kee 


Hh) 
ny 


AFTER THE FIRST NIGHT. 


Second Camper—‘‘ Where do you 
think I had better pitch my tent? ”’ 


First Camper (tangled, mosquito- 
bitten, and dripping from a shower)— 
** Right over that cliff.”’ 


’ 





FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


By LADY EDNA. 


The small models still continue to have 
a decided vogue, and really it can hardly 
be wondered at when one 
sees such fetching little 
hats in velours and velvet 
marked at such low prices. 
There is a dainty little hat 
with a tightly fitting forehead band and 
a pleated surround of velvet and a low 
crown; then again there is the small 
berret shape decorated with a mass of 
imitation osprey. The panne hat with 
the upturned brim rising to a height at 
one side and having a pancake crown, 
trimmed by means of a single plume 
rising from a velvet buckle, is quite a 
favourite. 

There are some delightful white and 
black plush models which are quite boat- 
shape in appearance, slightly rolled on 
either side and fitting well down on the 
head. One long plume, commencing on 
the brim in front and continuing over 
the top of the crown, is sufficient decor- 
ation for these hats. 

There is a veritable obsession for the 
sash girdle, and indeed it is quite diffi- 
cult to find a gown where it does not 

occupy a notable position. 

The It is most attractive in the 
Importance cummerbund guise, the 
of the Sash. soft satin ribbon being 
swathed round the waist, 

and the at the back there is a single 
end which trails to the hem of the skirt. 

The Swiss belt of ribbon is enjoying 
its full share of popularity. Very at- 
tractive, too, are the bretelles of Chine 
ribbon that spring from the ceinture, 
and are carried over the shoulders, then 
below the waist in front where they 
merge into sash ends which are bordered 
with soft fringe. A notable sash is one 
that is made of two bands of narrow 
moire ribbon; the ends attached to the 
corsage just below the shoulders are 
crossed over, brought round to the front, 
and then at the left side loosely knotted. 
A sash on these lines gives a finish to a 
simple little dance frock in satin or ninon. 


The 
Millinery 
World. 


A VERY DAINTY STYLE OF DANCE FROCK, 
SUITABLE FOR A DEBUTANTE. 


LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT. 
Throatlets of folded black net are a 
novelty, and are quite easily made at 
home on the lines of the 

Up-to-Date popular black velvet band, 
Neckwear. except that steel beads or 
pearls used to simulate 
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slides should be sewn to a background 
of the narrowest of satin ribbon, and the 
necessary boning be placed on the 
inner side. Additional uprights of 
closely set beads may be placed just be- 
hind the ears, so that they shall show 
prettily from the back. The ends should 
be flatly oversewn to prevent fraying, 





A SERVICEABLE DESIGN FOR A MORNING 
BLOUSE IN BLACK AND WHITE CHECK. 


and the closing be made with a pretty 
pin when the band is adjusted. Another 
charming piece of neckwear designed to 
be worn with a black velvet coat and 
skirt takes the form of an upstanding 
white tulle collar lined with dull gold 
net. Attached to the centre of the collar 
is a flat piece of Honiton lace likewise 
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lined with gold net and hemmed all the 
way round with narrow gold braid. 
Talking of neck wear reminds me that 
many of the new blouses are decorated 
from throat to waist with a narrow inlet 
box pleat, studded with a row of dome+ 
shaped buttons placed in a serried line, 
one rim touching the other. These are, 
however, merely ornaments, the fasten- 
ing of the blouse occurring at the back. 


The magpie coat, like the magpie 
gown, is becoming highly popular, and 
one sees many attractive 
Evening models in this delightful 
Wraps. combination. A coat of 
black panne is lined 
throughout with white brocaded satin 
veiled with black mousseline de soie. 
A wide cape collar of the black panne is 
given to this model, and this gives place 
at the base to revers of dead white 
plush, which are spliced into it. The 
wide cuffs represent the same alliance, 
while a very curious effect is gained by 
the black panne being cut away from 
shoulder to hip in the form of wide bars 
over a white doublure of plush, which is 
revealed on the sleeves as well. Worn 
with this smart wrap was quite a simple 
little gown of ivory white satin, cut in 
the magpie style, the only decoration 
given to this frock being a tiny little 
apron tunic of black Chantilly lace. 


There seems to be quite a furore at 

the moment for the little necklet of fur 
instead of the wide stok 

The Fur This little affair is won- 

Necklet. derfully becoming, fitting 
as it does closely round 
the throat, and finished on one side with 
one single silk blossom or a cluster of 
tiny buds. A necklet of tailless ermine 
lined with purple satin and fastened on 
the left side with a large mauve velvet 
pansy would give a chic finish to a black 
velvet coat and skirt. 


Imitation sable and moleskin is also 
being greatly used for the fashioning of 
these pretty accessories; one seen at a 
recent wedding was made of skunk and 
had for its fastening one large bright 
yellow velvet rose. 























FASHION 


IN BEAUTY’S BOUDOIR. 
The girl who wishes to obtain a good 
colour without the aid of artificial means 
should treat her face in the 
The following manner: Cleanse 
Complexion. the complexion thoroughly 
by means of some good 
skin cream and a piece of cotton wool, 
and when the skin is perfectly clean 





AN ELABORATE TOILETTE IN OLD GOLD 
CHARMEUSE AND BLACK NINON. 


bathe the face in very hot water until the 
pores are fully opened. Now make a 
paste of fine oatmeal and milk, apply 
this to the face until it is thoroughly 
caked all over, and massage the face in a 
series of circles until the oatmeal paste 
is all worn off with the continued friction. 
Dip a sponge in tepid water to which 
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some Eau de Cologne has been added, 
as this will remove all final traces of the 
oatmeal. Dry the face with a soft towel 
and proceed with the massage, using 
only the hands and fingers this time, 
and at the end of a few minutes there 
should be a brilliant complexion and a 
natural one. 

Here is another good recipe for im- 
proving the complexion. Procure two 
drachms of glycerine, four grains of 
powdered tragacanth, one drachm of 
tincture of benzion, one drachm of rec- 
tified spirit and sufficient rosewater to 
make six ounces. Mix well and mas- 
sage the face gently, using an outward 
movement. ‘This cream should be ap- 
plied at night two or three times each 
week. 

Ground oatmeal placed in a small bag 
made from a double thickness of cheese 
cloth is very pleasant as an ablution aid. 
Equal parts of bran and oatmeal may 
be used, with a little powdered orrisroot 
mixed with them, while a little pure 
castile soap shaved into each bag will be 
found an improvement. Two or three 
dozen bags made and kept in a box 
readv for use are a very useful 
possession. 





WHAT EVERY WOMAN SHOULD 
KNOW. 

Before making up woollen goods, it is 

an excellent plan to shrink the wool 


first. To do this tie the 
How to skeins loosely in four 
Shrink places with white cotton, 
Wool. soak for ten minutes in 


water as hot as the hands 
can bear, then rinse in cold water; put 
it through a wringer (or wring dry in a 
towel), and hang up by one of the ties to 
dry. The skeins should be frequently 
turned while drying. 


Matting is frequently spoilt by being 
swept with an uncovered broom; but if 
you tie a soft piece of 


To Preserve flannel or some _ woolly 
Indian material on the broom, 
Matting. then damp it in a little 


salted water, and pass it 
over the matting, not only will it look 
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fresh and bright, but the matting will 
also become toughened by the salt water 
and last much longer. 





OUR HOME COOK. 


Required :—Two ounces of flour, six 
ounces of moist sugar, six ounces of 
butter, three-quarters of a 
Cakes for pint of milk, two eggs, 
Afternoon peel of one lemon, two 
Tea. tablespoonfuls of yeast and 
a pinch of salt. Melt the 
butter with the milk, sugar, and lemon- 
peel, in a small saucepan, remove the 
peel, add the milk, put the flour in a 
bowl, leave a hole in the centre, stir in 
the butter, milk, sugar (it should be just 
warm) ; add the yeast and the eggs well 
beaten; cover with a cloth, and leave it 
to rise near the fire. When it is well 
risen, mix in the fruit, knead it a little, 
and turn it on to a floured board. Divide 
the dough into twelve or more pieces 
and place them on a buttered tin; leave 
them to rise in front of the fire; brush 
over with egg, and bake in a quick 
oven. 


One pound of Wellington apples, 
two ounces of sugar, half-a-gill of water, 


a piece of cinnamon, one 
Apple and clove, some castor sugar, 


Rice one ounce of rice, two 
Pudding. ounces of currants, one 
pint of milk, two whites of 

eggs, and some ground cinnamon. 


Peel, core, and slice the apples, and 
cook them till tender in a stewpan with 
the sugar and water, a clove, and the 
piece of cinnamon. Put the washed 
rice into the milk, and cook till soft, 
sweeten to taste, and add it to the 
apples. Cook both together for about 
ten minutes, and let it cool a little. 
Whisk stiffly the whites of eggs, and in- 
corporate them with the above mixture. 
Lastly, stir in the cleaned currants. 
Remove the clove and cinnamon, and 
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pour the mixture into a buttered deep 
souffle or baking-dish. Besprinkle the 
top with a little ground cinnamon and 
castor sugar, and bake in a moderate 
oven for twenty minutes. 


Slice half-a-pound of ox-kidney and 
half-a-pound of liver, season well with 
pepper and salt, and fry 


A Tasty in hot dripping until a 
Supper golden brown on all sides. 
Dish. 


When done take up, and 
fry two large onions sliced 
in the same fat. While these are cook- 
ing, peel and grate a large carrot and 
turnip. Now place the kidney, liver and 
fried onions in a stewpan, and spread 
over the grated vegetables. Add a little 
salt and pepper, and pour over sufficient 
hot water to barely cover all, and cook 
slowly for fifty minutes. Five minutes 
before serving thicken the gravy with 
a little flour mixed to a smooth paste. 
When the flour is cooked it is ready 
to serve. This dish, served with nicely 
mashed potatoes is delicious. 


Trim two soles by cutting off the fins 
and tail, but do not remove the skin. 
Put them in a deep frying- 
Sole with pan, cover them with hot 
Mushrooms. water and add a blade of 
mace, .a few peppercorns, 
and a slice of onion. Cook the fish at a 
temperature just below boiling point fo- 
six minutes. Do not let them break; 
drain and put them carefully on a hot 
dish. Cover them with the following 
sauce, which should have been prepared 
before cooking the fish. Wash and pe?! 
half-a-pint of small mushrooms, and put 
them in a stewpan with one ounce of 
butter; then add half-a-pint of water, 
and let all simmer for ten minutes. Mix 
together smoothly one ounce of four 
and a little milk; stir this carefully 
among the mushrooms. Season them 
with salt, pepper and _ lemon-juice. 
Lastly pour all over the soles and serv2 
with fingers of hot toast. 
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By Fragonard 
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